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Washington City Prison. 
BY ELIZABETH M. CHANDLER. 


Thou dark and drear and melancholy pile! 
Who seemesi, like a guilty penitent, 

To brood oer horrors in thy bosom pent, 

Until the sunbeams that around thee smiles 
And the glad breath of heaven, have become 
A hatred and a mockery to thy gloom— 

Stern fabric! 1’ll commune with thee awhile! 

And from thy hollow echoes, and the gale 
That moans round thy dark cells, win back the tale 

Of thy past history ;—give thy stones a tongue, 
And bid them answer me, and let the sighs 
That round thy walls so heavily arise, 

Be vocal, and declare from whence they sprung; 
And by what passion of intense despair— 
What aching throb of life consuming care, 

From the torn heart of anguish they were wrung. 


Receptacle of guilt! hath guilt, alone, 
Stain’d with its falling tears thy foot-worn floor, 
When the harsh echo of the closing door 

Hath died upen the ear, and flinging prone 
His form upon the earth, thy chilling gloom 
Seem’d to the wretch the sentence of his doom— 

Say, bear’st thou witness to no heart-wrung groan, 
Bursting from sinless bosoms, whom the hand 
Of tyrant power hath sever’d from the band 

Of the earth’s holiest and dearest things, 
And thrust amidst thy darkness? Speak! declare 
If only the rude felon’s curse and prayer, ; 

Mix’d with wild wail and wilder laughter rings 
Within those dreary walls!—or if there be 
No spirit fainting there with agony, 

That not from their own crimes, but foul oppression 

springs. _ 


Ha! am I answer’d !—in that startling cry, 
Bursting from some wild breast, with anguish riven, 
And rising up to register in heaven 
Its blighting tale of outrage—the reply 
Was heard distinctly terrible.—It sprung 
From asad household group, who wildly clung 
‘Together, in their frantic agony, 
Till they were torn by savage hands apart, 
Fond arms from twining arms, and heart from heart, 
Never to meet again! what had they done, 
Thou tool of avarice and tyranny !— 
‘That they should thus be given o’er to thee, 
And thy guilt-haunted cells !--were sire and son, 
Mother and babe, all partners in one crimes 
As dreadful as the fate that through all time, 
Clings to them with a grasp they may not shun? 


No !--let the tale be spoken, though it burn 
The check with shame to breathe it--let it go 
Forth on the winds, that the wide world may know 
Our vileness, and the rudest savage turn 
And point, with taunting finger, to the spot 
Whereon thou standest; that all men may blot 
Our name with its deserved taint, and spurn 
Our vaunting laws of justice with the heel 
Oflow contumely; that every peal 
Of triumph, may be answer’d with a shout 
Of biting mockery ; and Our starry flag, 
Our glorious banner! may, dishonor’d, drag 
Its proud folds in the du8t, or only flout 
The gales of heaven, to be a broader mark 
For scorn to spit at-—Oh, thou depot dark, 
Where souls and buman limbs are meted out, 


‘In fiendish traffic:—no! those weeping ones 
Have done no evil—but their brother’s ‘hand, 
Hath rudely burst the sacred household band, 
And given, with heart more flinty than thy stones, 
His victims to thy keeping, and thy chains, 
Till he hath sold them !—they within whose veins 
Blood like his own is coursing, and whose moans 
Are torn from hearts as deathless as his own! 
And there thou stand’st—where Freedom’s altar stone 
Is darken’d by thy shadows,—and the cry, 
That thrills so fearfully upon the air, 
With its wild tate of anguish and despair, 
Blends with the peans that are swelling high, 
Todo her homage!--I have sometimes felt 
As I could hote my country for her guilt,— 
Untilin bitter tears the mood went by. 





From the Youth’s Magazine. 
The Negro Slave’s Prayer, 


Gop of mercy, God of love, 
Hearest thou the negro’s prayer? 

Will that voice ascend above, 
Will it be accepted there? 


Wilt thou from the lofty skies, 
Lowly bend the list’ning ear? 

Wilt thou from thy throne on high, 
Deign, the negro’s woes to hear? 


Can the tawny darken’d skin, 
Dim. the Spirit's holy. light? 

Can it quench the fire within, 

. Can it robe the soul in night? 


‘No! within this lone heart’s cell, 
Fond affections linger still: 
And within this bosom dwell, 
Thoughts that gush like mountain’s rill. 
Father of the heavens and earth, 
‘At whose mighty, voice and nod, 
Chaos started into birth, 
Owning thee their chief and God, 


Thou who, from the Egyptian bands, 
Ancient Israel’s bondmen freed, 





Oh, stretch forth thy mighty hand, 
O’er lone Afric’s child of need. 


Still the same that then thou wast; 
Still the God, that then was there; 

Thou can’st save when almost lost, 
Thou canst cheer amid despair. 


Our foundation shall be strong, 
As the “ Everlasting Rock;” 
Whilst thy kind protecting arm, 

Circles round thy little flock. 


Then to thee, my soul shall turn, 
There to find eternal rest, 

Where the holy tapers burn, 
Round the altar of the blest. 


Where the heavenly vault doth ring, 
With the praises of the lamb; 
Angels there forever sing, 
To the holy, great *I Am,’ 


May I join and sing thy praise? 
Ah! the assenting smile I see, 

Whilst thy heavenly lips doth say, 
‘Mourner, come and rest with me.’ 


Jesus, Lord, thy voice I hear, 
Gladly will I follow thee; 

Light the cross that now I bear, 
Easy will the burden be. 


Welcome then, my griefs and woes, 
Welcome then, the scourge and rod; 
Lighter still my sorrow grows, 
For my soul is stay’d on God. 
JOSEPHINE. 
Fallcreek, 10th Month, 23. 








SLAVERY. 








From the Church Advocate, ( Lexington.) 
Religion among Slaves 


The greatest unkindness which an intelligentm an 
can practice towards an ignorant being, is to keep 
him inignorance of himself, and of ‘that knowledge 
which maketh wise unto salvation.”” Knowledge is 
power, and virtue, and happiness, and wealth; it is 
the handmaid of religion; it is the source from 
which al! our purest enjoyments proceed. ‘The em- 
inent Locke says, that ‘happiness consists in what 
delights and contents the mind.” The eagerness 
with which knowledge is sought after by our ja- 
rents and legislators, shows that it is duly estima- 
ted. Man, without a knowledge of the laws of God, 
and of himself, is a poor, weak, superstiticus crea- 
ture; a slave to unholy lusts; a prey to the most 
degrading passions. Ignorance is the prolific mo- 
ther of vice, and all the abominations which stalk 
abroad in the earth; it begets in the minds of its 
wretched victims a distrustful feeling towaids fel- 
low-men, which no strength of argument can remove, 
no power of reasoning overcome; it is incompatible 
with happiness, and is the most successful opposer 
of religion and godliness. It is, therefore, the duty 
of al] men, of Christians especially, to diffuse as 
much knowledge as possible, particularly of God 
and his laws, among the human family; for the soil 
of ignorance is uncongenial to christianity and to 
all that is amiable and lovely in the character of 

n. 

There are in the United States two and a half 
millions of people, who have drunk the very dregs 
of the cup of ignorance; who are in the “bonds of 
iniquity” and degrading superstitions; who know 
not the laws of God nor comprehend the institutions 
of men; who are enslaved by carnal lusts and Jicen- 
tious practices; who are, comparatively, strangers to 
social endearments and the bliss of domestic enjoy- 
ments; who are proscribed by public opinion with- 
out crime, punished without guilt, having families 
without marriage, and life without liberty; who live 
in the midst of Christians without exciting compas- 
sion or enlisting sympathy; who have eyes and see 
not, ears have they and hear not; understanding have 
they and understand not, the things that relate to 
their peace. Verily— 


«There is no mercy in mankind, 
No source of sympathy, to which 
The sad may turn.” 


Need Iadd that these people, for whose moral 
and intellectual improvement so little has been done, 
are the negroes? and that our holy religion teaches 
that God has made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth? Christians should be “the light of the 
world;”—in our country, this “light shineth in dark- 
ness and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” 
Whether this is the fault of the Christian or negro, 
is for the reader to determine. 

This scene of degradation aad wretchedness is 
occasionally interrupted by a prospect, which, like 
an Oasis to a weary and exhausted traveller, glad- 
dens the eye and encourages the hope, that better 
things are in store for these ce veople. Sun- 
day schools and other means of enlightenment are 
being instituted for their benefit. I am proud to say, 
that in our parish, a Sunday school for the improve- 
ment of these people has been in operation for some 
time, and has been attended with the most cheering 
results. In the male Bible class we have seen the 


hoary-headed man of ninety and the boy of fifteen i 


‘search the Scriptures’”’ with eagerness, and receive 
instruction with docility. Schools might and should 
be established for the religious instruction of the 
negroes, wherever the church exists.*—We have 
many inducements to labor for them; they are quick 
to perceive, eager to Jearn, and unusually grateful to 
those who manifest an interestin their weifare. Our 
State contains many schools, the object of which is 
to benefit the negroes, though many more are yet 
needed. I entreat my fellow-laymen of every‘clime 
and section, to “assist in a work which is so full of 
promise. The church expects every.man to do his 
duty. .Old and young, male and female, all who 
have been baptized, are exhorted to engage in the 
enterprise. 
broken down, worldly prejudices removed, the ig- 
norant guided into the paths of truth, the vicious re- 
claimed, the wavering confirmed, the weak strength- 
ened, and Christianity extended, by Christian exer- 
tion, Come then, ye sons and friends of the church, 
let your actions in future correspond with your pro- 
fessions. Come minister and people “with one con- 
sent,” and “the powers of darkness”. will be over- 
turned, the sin-bound soul released : from.its cupidi- 





* We have. been informed that some good people in a} - 


far famed Eastern city, are “conscientiously opposed” to 
teaching negroes to read. Can this be sof Our Mayor 
requires all persons, to whom colored persons are bound, 
to teach those orphans to read and write. 





BD SESE 


e strong holds of Satan are to be 


ty, and the minds of a wretched and long-neglected 
people directed to the cross of that Saviour, who 
died that all might live. That our Heavens Father 
may teach us his will, and enable us to discharge 
our duty to all men, is and shall be the prayer of a 
Kentucky Cuurcuman. 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 16, 1836. 





Louisville Journal on Siavery. 
From the Louisville Journal, 


Slavery is a moral evil, because it ‘violates all 
our notions of natural justice.” The conscience 
enables us to distinguish right from wrong; it is to 
the moral, what the judgment is to intellectual pow- 
ers. The intellect investigates; the conscience de- 
cides. ‘The conscience is constantly exercised in 
distinguishing good trom evil; right from wrong; 
it teaches unequivocally, that we have no natural 
right to deprive a fellow-being of his personal liber- 
ty, the proceeds of his labor, and to consign his 
progeny to endless, hopeless, cheerless servitude; 
when consulted, it protests most solemnly against 
such usurpations. The master has, therefore, a 
continual struggle within himself, between interest 
and conviction, which ceases only with the dissolu- 
tion of the relation of master and slave; if victory 
side with interest, a moral desolation is the conse- 
quence; the noblest principle of the bosom is offer- 
ed on the unhallowed shrine of Mammon. Avarice, 
having prostrated the conscience, conducts its vic- 
tim, regardless of right, through the quagmires of 
injustice and oppression, and even employs force, if 
necessary, to sustain its mad career. ‘The distin- 
guished statesman of Kentucky, Mr. Clay, did but 
utter the conviction of every honest heart when he 
said that ‘slavery violates all our notions of natural 
justice,” 

Slavery is a moral evil, because it degrades hu- 
man beings almost to a level with the beasts. ‘The 
human mind is actuated by two classes of motives: 
the hope of reward, and the fear of punishment; 
these constitute the incentives toaction. Under the 
guidance of the former, in a virtuous community, 
an individual endeavors to merit confidence, that he 
may receive the approbation and encouragement of 
the wise, the good, and the influential. Stimulated 
by the hope of reward, we pursue knowledge with 
unwearied constancy, and patiently await the ap- 
pearance of that 


“Tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune.” 


The distance of the reward, the difficulties to be 
surmounted, the privations to be incurred in attain- 
ing it, are so mary discouragements, but they occa- 
sion no despondency. In the hour of trial and diffi- 
culty, hope sustains and animates, till the pleasure 
of pursuitis merged in that of possession. The 
subject of fear knows no such encouragement; he is 
a negative character; to avoid pain and punishment 
1s his study: if he can evade detection, he hesitates 
not to commit crime; for his moral faculties, neg- 
lected and undeveloped, are no restraint to passion, 
to ill-will, to covetousness, to envy, and to malice. 
Slaves are governed by fear; their moral faculties 
are uncultivated; their intellects shrouded in igno- 
rance, and their whole nature abandoned to sensual- 
ity. Strangers to the nobler impulses of humanity, 
they are as little elevated above the beasts, as is 
possible for rational beings, surrounded by the 
blaze of intellectual light. Slavery reduces human 
beings to this wretched condition; furnishes but one 
incentive to action, the fear of punishment; and de- 
grades its victims almost te a level with the beasts. 
We shall adduce no other argumerts. Our ob- 
ject was to show that slavery was a msral evil, af- 
flicting both master and slave, without exhibiting 
the-extent of the evil; to produce conviction, with- 
out exciting feeling; to advocate the interest of all, 
without injuring any. We commend the political 
and moral influence of slavery to the attention of 
all whom it may concern. It is a subject worthy of 
thought and reflection. If an evil, it is preg- 
nant with the most deleterious consequences; if a 
good, a thing desirable, it should be known and un- 
derstood. Convinced that it is evil, we shall en- 
deavor, ere long, to show that colonization is an ad- 
equate and a proper remedy. M. 


Gov. McDuffie’s Plantation. 


Extract of a letter, dated Abbeville District. S. C. 
Oct. 28, 1836. 


Seeing some time ago an article copied into the 
‘Chronicle,”’ speculating upon Governor McDuffie’s 
abilities and probable success as a planter, I am in- 
duced to offer you the following remarks, which you 
are at liberty to publish if you think proper. 

Gov. McDuffie this year makes a splendid crop 
of cotton, and a large surplus of provisions. He 
has already picked out 200 bags, weighing 350 
pounds each, and will in all probability make 150 
more. His force this year is not so large as usual, 
several hands having been sent to the Vaucluse fac- 
tory, and others are engaged in different business. — 
‘This crop will be made and saved by fifty efficient 
hands, Thus it will be seen if the estimate 1 have 
made of the crop proves to be correct, (and I am 
sure it will be very nearly so), each hand will make 
seven.bags! This is the best crop the governor ever 
made, and very much to his credit as a planter. It is 
the first crop he has had the management and control 
of since the commencement of his congressional ca- 
reer. The order, neatness, and systematical arrange- 
ment of his plantation, are admirab!e; and the care- 
ful attention which he gives to the comforts of his 
negroes generally, and particularly to their cabins, 
is ecaetiae of all praise. 

“Very much to his credit -as fa planter,” to get 
the most he can out of his slaves at the least ex- 
pense, } 

Here we have presented before us, in figures, the 
glaring fact that the slaves cannot take care of them- 
selves! Fifty slaves, besides raising all necessary 
provisions, produce for Gov. McDuffie about 120,000 
lbs of cotton, which is worth in market, twen'y thou- 
sand dollars; that is, each laborer earns four hundred 
dollars, in products to be sold. Fifty dollars a year 
is the-most that the Gov. will he obliged to expend 
for each laborer, besides the provisions which they 
themselves raise; thus the poor slaves support tlem- 
selves, and leave of their earnings, seventeen thousand 
five hundred dollars for their master. And yet we 
are told that if we would have Gov. McDuffie eman- 
cipate his, slaves, we should in justice compensate 
him. Ifhe were to emancipate his slaves this mo- 
ment, he would want them all on his own plantation. 
He might ‘hire them on terms so that they shall not 
be ‘at an-expense to him of more ‘than 250 dollars 
each, and ‘they would earn more than they do now. 
Thus he would derive an income from them of ut 
least 7,500 dollars, which our New England farm- 
ers would call a pretty handsome income. H 


NV. E. Spectator. 


% The slave system inflicts an incalculable amount of hu- 
‘man suffering, for the sake of making a wholesale waste 
of labor and capital.—Harriet Martineau. 





SPIRIT OF SLAVERY. 








Thé Tender Mercies of Slavery. 


linian, Edward C, Holland, Esq., published in 
Charleston, 1822: 


‘© We look upon the existence of our free blacks 


with which we are unhappily afflicted. ‘They are, 
generally speaking, an idle, lacy, insolent set of VAG- 
ABONDS, who live by theft or gambling or other 
means equally vicious and demoralizing, and who 
from their general carriage and insolent behavior 
in the community, are a perpetual source of irrita- 
tion to ourselves, anda fruitful cause of dissatisfac- 
tion to our slaves, Our slaves, when they look 
around them and see persons of their own color en- 
joying a comparative degree of treedom, and as- 
suming privileges beyond their own condition, na- 
turally become dissatisfied with their lot, until the 
feverish restlessness of this disposition foments 
itself into insurrection, and the ‘ black flood of long 

retained sp'cen’ breaks down every principle of duty 

and obedience. We would. respectfully recom- 

mend to the legislature, therefore, the expediency 

of removing this evil, and rooting it out of the land. 

A law, banishing them, male and female, from the 

state, under the penalty of death or of perpetual ser- 
vitude upon their return—or placing such a tax upon 

them, as from its severity, would render it impracti- 

cable for them to remain aunong us—is desirable.— 
Either of these modes presents a feasible and easy 

method of clearing the country of this detestable 

caste. ‘The example of a sister state (Georgia) in 

this latter particular, gives us a wholesome lesson 

of instruction. Our philanthropic brethren at the 

North and East, will no doubt, afford them an asy- 

lum, and we have every disposition to get rid of 
them. Under such a dispensation, therefore all 

parties might be satisfied. Should the necessity of 

such an expedient oppear obvious to the legislature, 

we ought, in common humanity, to see that their 

departure from our shores should be attended with 

every necessary comfort and convenience. - All ap- 

propriation of funds, therefore, to meet the exigen- 

cies of such an event, and to provide for those who 

might be incapable of providing for themselves 

would be necessary. If we are compelled from our 

situation, to pass over some of the more rigid and 

fundamental principles of abstract justice, let the 

encroachment be made with as little individual dis- 

tress as possible.” 





Slaveholding Philanthropy. 


There is a set of men in the world, and, we are 
sorry to say, of women, too, who are never satisfi- 
ed unless they are engaged in doing what they call 
the “works of charity,”—i. e. putting the affairs 
of a man’s household into confusion. We allude 
more particularly to that clique of preachers, who, 
of late years, have come among us in the South, 
preaching in our houses, and putting every thing 
into disorder—talking their tom-foolery to our 
wives and daughters, and so turning their heads, 
that, instead of attending to their domestic duties, 
they are, during the day, out in every hole and cor- 
ner, dunning their neighbors for money to be appli- 
ed to some wild notion in India or Africa—and set- 
ting up till midnight making jackets for the poor 
‘‘heathen heathen,” who never wore or wanted a 
thread above their 1ibs; while their own children 
and servants are left to shiver in rags, And be- 
sides, aman can hardly put his foot out of his own 
doors, or go into church to worship and pray, with- 
out see | assaulted by these beggars for charity’s 
sake, and mulct in constant contributions to support 
some wild scheme—or feed some phantasm of this 
philanthropy run mad. And he must doall this too 
upon trust, and make no questions whether the Idol 
of Baal or his priests devour the daily offerings.—— 
These people are nuisances. 

Another tribe of these intermeddlers in other peo- 
ple’s concerns, who labor for love and not for money 
is of the abolition school. Their, philanthropy 
must be engaged—let what will come of it. The 
Lord hath called them to the work, say these blas- 

hemous hypecrites, and they must gird up their 
oins and be doing. They have no business of their 
own, except to intermeddle with the business of 
others. Though murder and burning follow, their 
philanthropy stalks on in the world with its calm 
puritanical face perfectly unconcerned. We com- 
mend to them one of the grievances mentioned be- 
low in italics. 
These vatious evils spring from a_ perverted 
source—from truth falsified by self-love, and the 
lust of dominion. When the word of the Most 
High is regarded only in the /e/ter, and religion is 
made to consist in externais, in long faces, and long- 
er prayers—and an entire exemption from the busi- 
siness of this world—it is no wonder that the evils 
of hypocrisy and idleness should come upon us. 
~ S. Tel. 


Putting on the Screws. 


We learn by the Philadelphia Chronicle that or- 
dinances of great severity against free negroes and 
mulattoes have just been promulgated by the cor- 
poration of Washington. All free colored persons 
are obliged to have their title to freedom recorded 
and to give bonds, renewable yearly, with five good 
and sufficient freehold securities, in the penal sum 
of $1,000, for their good and orderly conduct, un- 
der a penalty of $20, andan instant departure from 
the city, on the order of the Mayor, or imprison- 
ment for six months, on refusal. By the third sec- 
tion the Mayor is prohibited from granting licenses 
to any person whatsoever for colored persons, except 
to drive carts, drays, hackney coaches, or wagons. 
The fourth section prohibits colored persons from 
selling all kinds of spirituous or fermented liquors, 
either on their own or on another's behalt, or from 
keeping ‘any tavern, ordinary, shop, porter cellar, 
refectory, or eating house of any kind, for profit or 

in.’ ‘The fifth prohibits private meetings of any 
kind, and meetings for religious worship, after ten 
o’clock at night. Colored persons staying after 
this, hour at any such meeting, shall be liable for 
every offence toa fine of five dollars—and police 
constables who shall neglect or refuse to disperse 
the same, render dhistabetves liable to-a fine of fifty 
dollars, and become incapacitated from holding of- 
fice under the corporation for one year.—Liberator. 


The New Orleans Bee, of the 14th October, 
says: **The slave who struck some citizens in 
Canal street, some weeks since, has been tried and 
found ‘guilty, and is sentenced ‘to be hung on the 
24th inst.”’ 

"Phat is, for one man 1m Louisiana to strike anoth- 
er under certain circumstances, is peatn! These: 
‘¢ certain circumstances’’ are 





The following is from “a Refutation of the calum- 
nies circulated against the southern and western 's, 
states, respecting the institution and existence of 
slavery among them”’—-written by a South Caro- | 


among us, as the greadest and most deplorable | 


| 2d He or his ancestors must have been stoleti 
from Africa, and forcibly brought to this country. 
a He must be retained in slavery against his 
will. 

Under these circumstances, if he be found ist 
ouisiana, (and he cannot leave itif he would,) and 
jthere st.ike a white man, he must hang. No mats 
jter what the provocation may be. The white man 
might have been trying to tear his child from the 
bosom of its mother, to carry it from his sight for 
ever, or attempting to ravish his wife before his 
eyes, no matter; if he raises his sacrilegious hands 
to strike the white wretch, he must expiate his 
‘crime on the gibbet. 

Now we have this alternative to present. Either 
/Such a Jaw as this is necessary to sustain the sys- 
jtem of slavery or it is not. If it be not necessary, 
| then what shall we think of that community ween 
jenacted it, and if it be necessary, then what shall 
we think of the system itself, and those who sup- 
port it? 

O, my country, my beloved country; what wilt 
thou do when God shall come to make inquisition 
for these things!Alton Obs. 





—. 





ANTI-SLAVERY. 








New York Observer in 1833. 


We take the following article’ from the Observer 
of Apri] 6th, 1833, In republishing it we wish. to 
inquite, first, whether the points so “fully establish- 
ed” by ‘evidence before the House of Commons! 
committee” have not been still more fully establish- 
ed by the experiment, in those islands where the 
experiment was fairly tried; and second, whether 
Mr. Morse has yet taken pains to inform his: readers 
what the results of such experiment, so “serious” in 
its ‘effect on the southern states” have actually 
been? What has he yet done to induce them “ tg 
follow the example?”—Ep. Emanciparor. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

“The following remarks on immediate emancipa¢ 
tion, are from the London Christian Observer, tor 
February. If it is true, as is here stated, that there 
is abundant evidence, first, ‘that the slaves, if eman- 
cipated, would be industrious and maintain them- 
selves,” and secondly, ‘that the dangers are great- 
er from freedom withheld, than from freedom 
granted,”* then it is certain that they who have the 
right to legislate on the subject, are bound, on chris- 
tian principles, to order the immediate liberation of 
the slaves within their jurisdiction; for the only valid 
argument in support of slavery, is, that the good of 
the slave, and the safety of the community, would 
be z:azarded by immediate emancipation. It has 
been evident, for some time past, from the tone of 
the English popes and magaziues, that public senti- 
ment in Great Britain was rapidly tending. to the 
at which it has now arrived, and we think there can 
he but little doubt that the people and the govern= 
ment of the mother country will soon resolve upon 
the experiment of a total abolition of slavery in the 
British West Indies. Such an experiment must 
produce a serious effect upon the southern states of 
our Union. If it should succeed, as its f.iends ane 
ticipate, our southern brethren, we trust, will be ine 
duced to follow the example. Meanwhile, it be- 
comes northern abolitionists to abstain from every 
thing calculated to irritate the feelings, or in any 
way toretard a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. 

Anotherimportant and pressing question for legis« 
lative consideration, is the best means of terminating 
West Indian slavery. Its extinction is a matter set- 
tled and irrevocable; & no man who consults either 
private conscience, or public opinion, will venture 
to re-open this part of the question. The only point 
that remains for the legislature to decide upon, is the 
best practicable means of arranging the detail of 
emancipation in a spirit of justice and mercy, both to 
the master and the slave. ‘The evidence before the 
House of Commons’ committee of last session has Sully 
established the two following points: firs!, “that the 
slaves, if emancipated, would inaintain themselves, 
would be industrious, and disposed to acquire property 
by labor;”’ and secondly, “that the dangers of emanci« 
pation are greater from freedom withheld, than from 
freedom granted.”” An elaborate and most valuable 
analysis of this evidence has been published by the 
Anti-Slavery Society. The evidence before the 
House of Lords’ committee has also been ably and 
accurately analysed by a writer under the name of 
Legion, in a letter to the Duke of Richmond, the 
chairman of the committee, and tho’ the writer’s 
style is not to our taste, yet the matter which he de- 
tails is of great value. The proposers of that com- 
mittee little foresaw what an exposition they should 
be compelled to make of the atrocious system whieh 
they had hoped to whitewash and decorate in holiday 
colors. Of evidence we have now a superfiaity: 
there remains, therefore, but one duty—to strike off 
the fetter in the safest and speediest manner possi- 
ble. But this last effort will yet require a giant 
arm; for the hydra of slavery has never yielded with- 
outa porte struggle; and so far from thinking 
that the friends of the slave ought to sleep at their 
posts, we would, alarm them to new and unwonted 
energy; more especially in urging upon the parlia- 
mentary representatives in their respective vicinities 
the duty of zealousy aiding this great work of Chris- 
tian justice and mercy. The society of Friends are, 
as usual, active in the cause; and they have just is- 
sued a most impressive, affecting, and Scriptural 
Appeal to their fellow-Christians in its behalf. The 
Evangelical dissenters, in the solemn services of the 
day. which they lately set apart for prayer and 
thanksgiving to God on account of the abundant har- 
vest, and the deliverance from the cholera, devoted 
a marked portion of their atfention to the sorrowful 
sighing ot the captive in our colonial possessions, 
Let not the members of the Church of England be 
the only portion of his Majesty’s subjects who re- 
gard with indifference the affecting appeal of nearly 
a million of men made of one blood with themselves, 
and imploring, both for body and soul, deliverance 


from that inhuman oppression. in whieh they are at 


present held. . pitt 

The case of the emancipated bondmen.of. South 
Africa, furnishes a striking illustration of the ease 
and safety with which a large hody of degraded and 
disaffected serfs may be transformed to loyal and 
rapidly improving free citizens. On the promu 
tion of the emancipating ordinance of 1828, this class 
of men were liberated at once from the iniquitocs 
laws, regulations, and disabilities by which they had 
been placed under the foot of the white eclonists: 
m the ppd <i ane who maintained that 
they would generally themselves to vagrancy 
and robbery were completely falsified. Some of the 
farmers, who-in their aye power hail treated these 
povste like dogs, complained that, owing to their re- 
fasal when freed to continue in their service, they, 
“the Christian men” were obliged to drive their own 
wagons, and sénd their ‘children to tend their own 
flocks—the latter task being considered in that coun- 
tty too servile for white men to perform. All the 





1st. The man must be black, 


|crimes, too, whieh occurred in the provinces, were 





sa eothe five colored class; and thoagh the"official 
ascribed #0 a circuit courts of justice told somewhat dif- 
a vi outery was kept up on this topic for @ 


period; and a revocation of the obnoxious Or- ) ad 


dinance*was clamorously advocated, as a measure impera 

tively required to save the white colonists from ruin. | 
Happily for the Hottentots and the colony, these prepos- 

terous clamors were not a to by the a. Lape 

aneut: and the. local powers had no power to ac 

own discretion. ‘T'he obnoxious ordinance was allowed to 

fierce vituperations and 


take effect: and, aftera time, the pete pe 


sinister predictions of the ‘ South 
they termed themselves, subsided ogre 
oxtingnarels but the quiet and orderly conduct - 
lig: ntots left them without any ra pretext f 
its avowal. The general condition of these emancipated 
imen, after four years of freedom, is described in the 
A > glowing terms by very competent witnesses. 


GUBERNATORIAL. 








Virginia—Abolition. 
Extract from the message of Wyndham Robertson, 
‘Lieat. Governor of Virginia, [December 5th, 1836.) 


In discharge’of the duty enjoined on me, by the Consti- 
tution, to exhibit to you, on your annual meeting the con- 
dition of the Commonwealth, and recommend ‘to your con- 
sideration such measures as may seem tome expedient, I 
proceed, in the first place, to.invite your attention to such 
external concerns as r most materially to affect that 
condition, and. most strongly to demand your attentive con- 
sideration. 

‘The most prominent of these, is that most extraordinary 
spectacle which modern times have witnessed and which 
still is exhibited, as for some years past it has been, in the 
No-thera Siates, of bands of organized conspirators, 
gtavely,in broad day, sitting in judgment 01 the domestic 
and peculiar institutions of the Southern members of this 

federacy—holding up their ‘citizens as objects of exe- 
eration to all the earth—denouncing their constitutions and 
Jaws as iniquitous, impious, and of no force, and insolently 
resolving never to relinquish their efforts till these institu- 
tions and laws be piceage abs that of em tories mo- 
ns intin, n isseminating false and inflamma- 
cj pettieatines, esdnbriting the whEik' world to join them 
in their mad and mischievous crusade. And we see this, 
not in a hostile, or éven neutral land, but under the eye and 
the protection of States, bound up with us, in many respects, 
as one people, in a league the closest and most fraternal in 
its spirit and provisions, and in‘its sanctions the most sacred, 
that ever yet united sovereign powers. 

I wish, for the preservation of this interesting and in- 
valuable bond, for the sake of peace and true humanity, that 
it were in my power to announce to you the subsidence of 
this ill-boding fanaticism; but I regret to say, neither such 
information as I have besn able to obtain, nor the occur- 
rences of the year, authorise sach an assurance. Deaf to 
entreaty, despising admonition, impenetrable to all ap- 
peals, unabashed by rebuke, and unawed by the denuncia- 
tioa of all-wise and good men throughout the Union, these 
incendiaries continue, regardless, as they avow themselves, 
of consequences, zealous yto promote their design, and con- 
stantly to increase their numbers. The “handful of fan- 
atics,”” as they ware justly described but.a few years ago, 
now boast their five or six hundred affiliated societies, num- 
bering not less than fifty thousand members. Still, for 
themselves were they too insignificant to challenge notice, 
yet the factean neither be disguised nor denied, that through 
their secret assassin-like emissaries, and the noiseless cir- 
culation of their incendiary publications, they have it in 
their power, unless arrested by just and necessary laws, to 
scatter through the South, seed that must ripen, sooner or 
later, into a harvest of blood and desolation. 

Already we begin to experience a foretaste of the bitter 
calamities which are to follow in the train of this most un- 
warrantable and unprovoked interference with our exclu- 
sive concerns. That free and cordial intercourse between 
the people of the South and the North, which with our im- 
proved moans of communication, was rapidly increasing 
with the happiest effects in allaying natural prejudices and 
misconceptions, and in strengthening the ties which bind as 
t wether, is already thieatened with serious interruption by 
reason of the notorious and too often successful attempts of 
abolitionists, spread every where along the principal routes, 
to deprive by seduction or force, the citizens of the South- 
ern States, of their travelling domestics, their property, by 
as high sanctions as any they hold, and often have a moral 
value, independent of, and far beyond any they may pos- 
sess, growing out of mutual attachment, as mere property. 

Recently, too, it has been decided by the Supreme Cou:t 
of Massachusetts, that a slave, voluntarily taken into that 
State by his owner, loses at once his character of property, 
and becomes to all intents free—a principle which, if in- 
deed it exists, has at leastlain dormant for half a centary, 
and is, doubtless, now, for the first time, exerted to activity, 
by the mischievous influence of abolition doctrines. Ac- 
cordingly, a citizen of Louisiana has had his sluve wrested 
from him, recently, in that State, in the name, and under 
the sanction of law—and altogether without compensation. | 
Thus we see a doctrine asserted, by which the property of 
oor citizens may be confiscated without remuneration, 
whilst tte Federal Constitution and that of our own State 
provide that private property shall not be taken but for 
public ases, nor then without a full equivalent. The pro- 
position asserted in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
if not in violation of the provisions of the Federal Constito- 
tion, at least runs directly counter to the spirit of those 
compromises and that entire reciprocity in the protection 
each member of the Confederacy was to afford to the rights 
of the citizens of every other, which was the breath of the 
nostrils to that instrument, and the observance of which, 
inviolate, is the sole band of its preservation. And none 
can doubt, that had the precise question, now involved, 
arisen in the convention of 1788, a refusal to protect, in 
this particular right, citizens of the South passing through, 
or temporarily sojourning in the non-slaveholding States, 
would have put an instant end to all hope of effecting a 
Union. Shonld the decision adverted to, be sustained, 
aad no provision be made by Massachusetts to protect our 
citizens in the rights it invaded, it is equivalent to a prohi- 
bition of all social intercourse between the families of the 
Southern portion of the Union and the State—(en inter- 
course which every where demands full reciprocity for its 
preservation) —and cannot but engender dissatisfaction and 
cemplaint, and ultimately produce alienation of feeling and 
hostility between those whom interest and the remembrance 
of common sufferings and common triumphs, ought to unite 

in bonds of the closest intimacy. 

Nor are these obstacles to harmonious intercourse be- 
tween the South and the Nozth, the only consequences that 
have already flowed from this pestilent fanaticism. Its 
yotaries infest the purlieus even of the tribunals of justice, 
and in the very cases, specially guarded by the Constitu- 
tion itself, instead of promoting the faithful maintenance of 
jts provisions, as the duty is of every good citizen, exhaust 
ingenuity, and ase prodigal of money, in seeking to defeat 
their execution—and failing in this, not anfrequently re- 
sort to force, to wrest, with strong hand, from the owner, 

adjudged to him by the laws. While, on our 
Sct onere frontier, frequent instances occur, of citi- 
zens of other States abusing the privilege that entitles them 
to come over the border, by actually instigating slaves to 
leave their owners, and assisting them to escape—thereby 
rendering the tenure of that property insecure, and materi- 
ally lessening its value. 

But, extending their views beyond these proceedings more 
directly affecting individuals, these agitators, through a 
treacherous and insidious’ measure, seeiningly confined to 
the District of Columbia, are, cate von a a onen | 
attack against the prosperity and peace, nay, politic 
oxtibinap. Jesetl, of ths Southern States; an attack, of 
which it may be enough to say, that if it cannot be parri- 
ed, it must be repelled. ; 

The unhallowed attempt to array the sanctions of that 
pure and gentle religion that teaches “‘peace on earth and 
good will toward men,” in fierce hostility against commu- 
nities, that, have at least, done them no wrong, is to be ad- 
ded to this dark catal of the doings of these modern 
philanthropists. And we already hear, ia the distance, de- 
nounced against the slave-holder, the thunder ef that only 
description of excommunication tolerated by the spirit of 
the age—a refusal of religious fellowship on the earth—and 
‘the impious mutterings forth, in mad assumption of the at- 
tributes of the Most High, of the anticipated jadgments of 

Brit 7 evils already experienced from the spread 
dock and which I have felt it my duty to 
notices because of them have been de- 





hey yet dwindle into in- 
with those’ direful calamities 


‘and which it is the highest diy of every friend of the 
of free institutions, of peace and/of true phil- 


ina, after the iollen, coastlacndios Bes 
d resolutions to the non-slave ing States, request- 
mtd adopt ieasures effectually to suppress abolition 


govern: |) 


Their hostility was not 


Se 


an Caubidualcatione which I hev 
y before you. Noopportunity has as 
nc roel in bys ae to flrs of oth 
erstates to act upon the subject. EOF thesie for- 
mer are so far satisfactory as they recognize, in effect, the 
right.og tanaaeue eet eet on theirs the duty to grant, 
when the case arise, legislative protection against al] 
actsof their citizens, tending to disturb our peace or assajl 
our institutions. Ohio, admitting that interference by the 
people of one State, with “the internal regulations of an- 
other, is improper and di °? yet declares she has 
“no power to restfain the publication of private opinion, 
on any subjectwhatever.” But all so far concur, as to de- 
Cline at this time to grant us that legislative protection de- 
manded at their hands. Exposed more immediately as 
we aro tothe disastrous consequences of abolitionism, and 
alone possessed, from position, of the means of correctly 
estimating them, or of judging how they might best be ob- 
viated, it was difficult for us, with our clear view of the 
mischief and the remedy, as well as of the imperious ne- 
cessity for applying it, to suppose that a request so just and 
‘reasonable, could be refused. Yet the indisposition to com- 
ply with it, manifested by the States referred to, and such 
other means as we have of understanding the present state 
uf public opinion at the North, justify the conclusion, that 
that opinion is, for the most part, averse to adopting the on- 
ly course that can give contentment to the South, because 
the only one compatible with its safety. 
It is impossible that this aversion could exist, except 
from an inadequate appreciation of the indispensableness 
to our tranquility of the course recommended to their ado 
tion, or from some delusion they labor under as to their right 
to pursue it, The two-fold prejudice which the States ap- 
pealed to have to encounter, in adopting any measure that 
may serve, in the least degree, to countenance the system 
of slavery or abridge the freedom of the press,—as well as 
the sincere desire we cherish to preserve our present happy 
relations—recommend to us, undoubtedly, in urging on 
them the performance of what we consider as their plain 
daty, patience and forbearance, to the uttermost point, com- 
patible with those overruling obligations which demand of 
as to protect the public peace and fire-side seeurity of our 
citizens, and to vindicate the respect due to us asan inde- 
pendent State, against all aggression, and at whatever ha- 
zard, : 
In pursuance of this respectful and conciliatory policy, 
it behooves us to use every .mieans in our power to acquaint 
them with our true condition, to possess them of the impor- 
tance of the question between us, and to remove a decision 
pregnant with consequences which no friend of his country 
can contemplate without shuddering. Now, while opin- 
ions are unsettled, and when it may be easier to impress 
truth on the mind, than hereafter to convert it from error— 
when the late absorbing political contest being terminated, 
no distarbing cause, it may be hoped, exists at home, to af- 
fect that singleness of purpose and harmony of action, 
which the welfare of Virgiria imperiously demands—now 
seems the proper time to make the endeavor. 
To this end, and believing as I do, that this question, 
more than any that ever has come, or ever can come, be- 
fore the American people, is fraught with the direst calami- 
ties to the country—indeed, that on its wise and just deter- 
mination hangs our destiny as a free, happy and united, or 
a distracted and harassed people—I respectively submit to 
your consideration the expediency of addressing, withour 
delay, to the non-slave-holding States, a solemn Memorial 
and Remonstrance, exhibiting the high and inviolable char- 
acter of the rights which are invaded—the evil effect of 
such intermeddliag with them, both on the master and the 
slave—the peril into which it brings the Union—the neces- 
sity that exists for the adoption by them of the measures 
requested to be taken—the intrinsic propriety of the mea- 
sures—and, especially, disabusing the public mind of the 
fatal error that power is wanting in any government to pun- 
ish injuries inflicted by its citizens on those of another— 
and appealing to them in the name of justice, humanity, 
freedom, peace, and an imperilled Union, to afford a pro- 
tection deemed so indispensable to the South, and which it 
is their imperative duty to grant. When this shall have 
been done, we shall stand acquitted before the world of the 
high responsibility we are under to do all in our power to 
arrest, if possible, the career of a fanaticism, whose march, 
unchecked, is over violated faith—the disregarded rights of 
the South—the wreck of the Union—and the prostrated 
cause of Liberty itzelf. 


Styne oat ane aay 


REMARKS. 
It seems to us, that no sober-minded and intelligent per- 
son can read the above without indulging reflections some- 
what like these :-— 


How unbecoming is such language is the first officer of a 
State in making his regular communication to the Legisla- 
tare. Such communications are intended as the basis of 
some legislative action. Therefore, they ought to be dis- 
passionate, exempt from every influence of passion, and 
so correct in their statements that they may, in all time to 
come, be confidently referred to as sources of information 
on all subjects of which they treat. In a few years more, 
when the Spirit of Liberty shall be trjumphant over Op- 
pression, how misplaced and uncomely will the fullowing 
language appear—“pestilent fanaticism”—‘treacherous 
and insidious measure’’—‘‘mad and mischievous crusade,” 
&c. With what surprise, too, will we recur to a Govern- 
or’s MessaGe, in which the advocates of the Constitu- 
TION are branded as “agitators””—“a handfull of fanatics,” 
and as “bands of organized conspirators.” If they, (the 
abolitionists) have violated any law, their small number 
and their unpopularity would ensure their punishment. 
How inconsistent are slave-holders in the application of 
their own doctrines. . Virginia redaces one third of her 
population to the most deplorable bondage to the other two 
thirds: In this inhuman measure, there must bé’no foreign 
interference—no, not so much as to talk or write about it, 
or to examine its agreement with Rectitude or good Policy, 
Massachusetts protects the liberty of all her population— 
yet, it is not unbecoming in a Virginia Governor publicly 
and officially to pass sentence of condemnation on her, and 
to ask of a Virginia legislature some action against her, 
for having faithfully execated her own laws; and this, too, 
in a case of a citizen of the state of Louisiana claiming 
one under the protection of Massachusetts as a slave. 
Again, says acting Governor Robertson, in the social in. 
tercourse of the states, ‘‘full reciprocity’? is demanded for 
its preservation [the Union.] This is doubtless trac, Has it 
heen observed by Virginia—-by any part of the South? Whilst 
the Virginia gentleman, after having sold some half a dozen 
members of his family, to raise money to enable him and 
the more favored members of it to take their summer jaunt 
to the northern cities and watering-places, demands that 
the protecting power of the Constitation and Laws of every 
State through which he may pass be suspended for his spe- 
cial convenience in taking with him his train of “traveling 
domestics”—what does Virginia, what does the whole 
South do, to discharge the duties of *‘fullreciprocity ?°? Let 
the imprisonment of the citizens of Massachusetts, when 
they go to the South in the prosecution of a lawful business, 
not for crime, but because they are not white—let the eight 
months’ incarceration of Crandall—the scourging of Ro- 
binson—of Dresser—the ruffian degradation of Kitchell— 
the untold executions of defenceless and innocent strangers 
from the free States—let Ferocity exulting over the down- 
trodden safegaards of their own Constitutions and Laws— 
over the rights of Hospitality, the claims of Humanity— 
let all these, yet unexpiated, siand as monuments of the 
honorable fidelity with which Virginia and the South have 
rendered to the North the dues of that ‘full reciprocity,” 
they now so strenuously demand. : 

Further, no one can help remarking the arrogance with 
which the demands of the slave-states are made on the 
free, This, however, is almost always the case when de- 
mands are unreasonable. But their governors and legisla- 
tors seem to think, that there are no limits to legislative 
power in the free states—that there are either no barriers 
erected for the security of the liberties of the citizens,—or 
that they may be innocently trampled on, whenever the 
‘preservation of slavery calls for it. It would seem to ns, 
only a common office of respect, when one state demands 
of another her equal, a course of action, unusual, rigorous, 
‘and penal against her own citizens, that she should, with 
becoming courtesy, first ask to know, whether the conduct 


}eomplained of is such as can be punished or restrained, 


coasistently with the laws of the statein which it has tiken 
' place, and of whom the demand is made. But no courte- 
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kind is exhibited; the 


se ee ¥ 
igs tocapporate 1A irl 
‘of slave-holding gove ‘and } 
what makes their demands = canoe ulting, 
they know they are asking a set of enactments that 
the utter disregard or the overthrow of those fundamental 
principles of liberty which are altogether above the reach of 
our legislative assemblies. Can it be predicated of a Vir- 
ginia, or a South Carolina governor or legislature, chat they 
are 80 ignorant of the constitution of Ohio, as not to know 
that its legislature have no power to stop our citizens from 
speaking, writing and publishing their thoughts on any sub- 
ject they may select? Can they have forgotten that the 
Press among us is yet free !—That its freedom is secured by 
the fiat of our rrorpte?. That they will not surrender it, 
till they are ready to add themselves and their children to 
the ranks of those who are already enslaved? No: These 
things they know. It is’ thie which adds malignity to the 
insult. The slave-holders have destroyed the liberty of the 
press among themselves; they have locked the lips of all 
within their own limits, who would remind them of their 
injustice; they have broken down every thing like personal 
security to any of their own citizens who would call for 
reformation; they have, in effect, nullified and trodden un- 
der foot that great barrier against despotism, the right of 
trial by Jury;—and all for what? For Slavery. They 
look on the liberty of enslaving innocent men, and women, 
and children, as the most precious of all liberties. On the 
altar of this divinity they have offered, as a holocaust, their 
own high constitutional and civil rights—and now have the 
audacity to ask of us a similar oblation to their bloody God. 
And what is the penalty with which they menace a re- 
fusal?. They will secede from the Union.. Let them do 
it. They have been, long enough, a charge on the sober 
and industrious of the parish. It is time they were dis- 
missed, when, instead of support, they are beginning to de- 
mand that the whole estate should be delivered over to 
them. They secede from the Union? Climax of absur- 
dity. No: they could scarcely be driven out of it. They 
have too much sense for this. Their hectoring is fed by the 
success which has followed it. It was only for them, on 
being denied, to cry out ‘we'll dissolve the Union,’ and 
straightway the North gave them all they wished. Why 
should they desist, when their fever is thus fed? They will 
not, till the North shall firmly and calmly say to them— 
dissolve then as soon as you please: Then they will be 
found as gentle asthe zephyrs. Not till then. 
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More Cincinnati Petitions. 
We had the pleasure of transmitting by the mail of yes- 
terday, additional petitions for the abolition of slavery, in 
the District of Columbia, signed by one hundred and forty- 
eight of our citizens. 
It isin vain for our representatives to say, the people 
shall not be heard on this subject. 


How Abolitionism May Be Considered a Po- 
litical Question. 


It is important to determine correctly to what extent and 
under what aspects, abolitionizm is a political question. 
In the main it is doubtless a purely religious scheme; and 
so impressed with this belief have our enemies been, that 
they have charged with hypocrisy those abolitionists, who 
have qualified their political preferences by their abolition- 
views. The charge is unfair; for though the truths on 
which abolitionists found their system, the reasons they of- 
fer for their course, and the objects at which they aim, are 
essentially religious, yet in certain circumstances, owing to 
the very nature of some of those objects, and to the obli- 
gations arising from those truths, it becomes their religious 
duty to resort to political action. 

The nature of this action and of the circumstances un- 
der which it becomes a duty, we may easily learn from a 
few statements. 

The leading object of northern abolitionists is, the ex- 
tinction of slavery in the slave-holding states of the Union. 
Of course, all legislation on the part of the north for the 
attainment of this end, whether by northern legislatures or 
congress, is utterly out of the question. Any political ac- 
tion then in the case, would be as unjust, as it would be 
disastrous. On this principle abolitionists act, without hy- 
pocrisy abjuring every species of operation, which is not es- 
sentially and purely religious. In relation therefore to sla- 
very as existing in the states, abolitionism is simply a reli- 
gious movement. 

But, slavery exists in the District of Columbia; it exists 
in some of the Territories; and the domestic slave-trade is 
tolerated by law. Over all these evils, congress has full 
power tolegislate. The north to the extent of its represen- 
tative force, is responsible for their continuance. If there 
be crime in allowing them, the north shares largely in the 
crime. Abolitionisim, while it scrupulously refrains from 
advocating resort to legislation, where there is no legislative 
power, hesitates not to insist upon the full exercise of any 
such power, when granted, if it can avail to the removal 
of evi]. Congress has rightful power to emancipate all 
slaves in the District, to abolish slavery in the territories, 
and prohibit the domestic slave-trade. _ If these are crimes, 
national crimes, as abolitionists believe, the duty of con- 
gress is toact at once. Abolitionism demands that it put 
forth its power. Sin sanctioned and sustained by law is to 
them, still sin. In the judgment of this world, the num- 
ber of the perpetrators may lesson the criminality of an 
action. Abolitionists would judge righteous judgement. 
They know of nothing so wonder-working in associated, 
systematic action, as to destroy accountability. _ Wrong is 
wrong, sin is sin, though ordained and sanctioned with all 
the pomp and circumstance of legal enactment. The in- 
dividual escapes not the eye of God by mingling with the 
crowd, ‘Though he is but one among millions, who uphold 
iniquity, God searches him out and holds him individually 
accountable. As no individual can substitute his word for 
the wordjof Jehovah, his decisions for the decisions of 
Infinite,J ustice ; so no number of individuals, however great, 
or by whatever name called, whether church, state, confer- 
ence or congress, can make that right or excusable, which 
God has pronounced wrong, can make silence and inaction 
a duty, where God has commanded the truth to be spoken 
and acted, 

Slavery in the District and Territories, and the domestic 
slave-trade are under the control of political action: by 
political action alone can they be terminated. They are 
tolerated by a government, which derives its powers ultj- 
mately from the people, of whom abolitionists constitute a 
portion, and in the directing of the powers of which, aboli- 
tionists havea share. Itclearly then devolves on them to 
interfere in a political way for the removal of these evils: 
non-interference would be criminal. It would be tacitly 
consenti enting to wickedness, when it was in their power to’in- 
terpose righteous'action. Religion does not destroy a man’s 
political duties, any more than it sets aside his social rela- 
tions. As ithas provided laws for the regulation of the 
latter, so it determines and enforces the former. Govern- 
ment, we have been taught by our religion to believe, is an 
ordinance of God. ‘There can be no crime in participating 
in that which God has ordained. The sin is, that good 


is plaio on this point. “ It teaches that the religious man 
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4 of which would overthrow the entire nation. 


men should give their voice in favor of bad rulers. Duty]. 


course of abolitionists j 
‘Tators, let them us6 all their influence 
: . J ee oui A, 

votes, for the redemption of the natior 

sin of oppression and cruelty. As voters, let them with- 
hold their votes, from any man or set of men, who, they are 
convinced, will give their countenance and voice to the 
continued toleration of slavéry in the ‘District, slavery in 
the Territories, and the Domestic slave-trade, We are 
component parts. of a nation, that is guilty of upholding 
an oppressive system, guilty of the crime of withholding 
from thousands of human beings, their inalienable rights, 
and of consenting unto a traffic, which elsewhere it has 
judged worthy of death. Religion enjoins it, as a special 
political duty, to protest without ceasing against the ‘evil, 
and this we do, when yearly we petition congress on the 
subject. But is our duty yetdone? Is there no other way 
in which we can exercise our political rights, to effect this 
national regeneration? If there is, will the Almighty hold 
us guiltless, if we do nothing more than petition? The 
trnth is, the same principle which commands us to petition 
for the removal of these evils, commands us to vote for no 
candidate, who will in any way contributé to their continu- 
ance, ’ 

If the command be disobeyed, it seems to us undenia- 
ble, that we are just as much guilty of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, slavery in the Territories, and the Do- 
mestic slave-trade, as if actually engaged in the perpetra- 
tion of those wrongs. . Where is the consistency in peti- 
tioning against an evil; and yet giving our vote to a man, 
who, if elected, will turn a deaf ear to the petition, and 
still continue the evil? 

Again:—In the persons of abolitionists, incalculably 
precious rights have been invaded—rights inherent in the 
individual, and independent of all human government— 
rights which the constitution has taken special care to se- 
cure. So transcendantly important to the individual and 
community, are the rights to personal security and freedom 
of discussion, that the establishment of these rights beyond 
all cavil and contradiction, all question or invasion, is ont 
of the first ends of all good government. The enemies of 
abolitionism, by their infatuated measures, have identified 
it with the maintenance of these rights. Personal securi- 
ty, liberty of the press, liberty of speech, and the doctrine 
of immediate emancipation, are now parts of the same 
cause, must now stand or fall together. Abolitionists are 
in fact trustees of almost all that is now valuable in our 
civil institutions, of heaven-derived endowments, the loss 
Circumstan-. 
ces have compelled them to stand forth asthe defenders of 
the constitution, on those very points, which a few years 
ago were accounted almost invulnerable. High duties 
press them. ‘To make good the defence, no method, which 
christianity will sanction, should be left untried. Political 
action is again demanded. No right should be relinquish- 
ed: but rather, “every advantage that the constitution and 
laws hold out, should be pushed to the utmost against the 
lawless assailant. Abolitionists have done but half their 
duty, when they have simply maintained their own rights. 
When the law is vindicated, and its arm stretched forth to 
punish the transgressor ; when those who have put their foot 
onthe constitution are taught by due punishment, that such 
trangression shall certainly meet with its just recompense 
of reward, abolitionists have done their duty, but still 
not their whole duty; they have done that which the good 
of the entire community demanded at their hands; but the 
good of the nation requires still more. It demands that 
we should throw the whole weight of our influence against 
the election to any office of trust or power, of that man, 
who has been so rash, so weak, or wicked as to assai] the 
rights of personal security or free discussion. Him, who 
has dared to call in question the sacredness of these rights: 
him, who has speculated on them as mere creatures of the 
social compact; him, who has affirmed they may be set 
aside, when the public good requires it; him, who has ac- 
tually and with violence assailed his brother for the free 
and fearless exercise of the liberty of the press and of 
speech; him, who under pretence of a regard to the public 
peace, has been guilty of acts, leading to so flagrant aggres- 
sion; him, who excuses, justifies or connives at such ag- 
gression ;—mark, as a political heretic—brand, as a traitor 
to the cause of universal liberty, and on no account, un- 
less on fall assurance of repentance and conversicn, ever 
give your countenance or voice to such a man, when he 
would seek for office. How can you give him your vote 
and sin not? Is he not an enemy to what you value as 
the gift of God, and as essential to the well-being and ad- 
vancement of the community? If you bestow on him 
your suffrage, do you not contradict and dishonor your own 
principles? 

It is feared that many in our ranks do not appreciate the 
full value of the great end which abolitionism contemplates. 
We hesitate not to say that, even independent of the ex- 
tinction of slavery in the states, its objects far transcend in 
importance all the schemes and purposes of existing politi- 
cal parties, It is noeasy task to determine, what great 
principles these parties are now seeking to maintain or es- 
tablish. To an impartial observer, principle, would seem 
to have little connexion with their movements, either as the 
source or end of action. Personal partialities, motives of 
interest, names without meaning, and attachments without 
reason, are for the most part the bands of our political or- 
ganizations. ‘The party mm power, seeks to retain it, for the 
sake of the offices: their antagonists seek to gain it, for the 
sake of the offices. 

But let us concede to party distinctions all the impor- 
tance, which is claimed for them. Let us allow that the 
doctrines, concerning @ national bank, internal. improve- 
ments, a tariff, monied monopolies, a loose or rigid con- 
struction of the constitution, are all great questions: 
still it may be affirmed, that none of them involves 
any moral principle; all are questions of political expe- 
dience, and the importance of all has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Look now at the principles of abolition ; consi- 
der it only in its political bearings. Itaims to remove the 
chains from six thousand human beings, and re-instate them 
in rights of which a cruel policy deprives them; to redeem 
the nation from the guilt of oppression and hypocrisy; and 
to maintain unimpaired, rights, without the protection of 
which no country can be free or prosperous. In proportion 
then as moral truth is more excellent than political expedi- 
ency, justice and mercy more glorious than human prudence 
or policy, honoring God by obedience more praise-worthy 
than seeking honor from men; as the right to discuss and 
the right to be secure in our persons, are of far more value, 
than any scheme for promoting the wealth or power of the 
nation; 80 is. abolition, even. under the confined view we 
now take’ of it, of far more importance than any system) 
of merely political tenets, whether they be those of De- 
mocratism or Federalism, Whiggism or Republicanism. — 

In view of these facts, we cannot understand how any 
man, fully baptized into the spirit of abolitionism, can for 
one moment suffer his duties as an abolitionist, to be defin- 
ed. and tramitmeled by’his political predilections. In all 
cases where his ordinary party partialities and his aad 
tion principles come in collision, the latter should assume 
the supremacy. 


—_—_—— 


He is my defence; I-shall not be greatly moved. 
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Abolitionism, A Revival. 

Abolitionism is essentially a revival—a revival of the 
principles of liberty and social religion. The Necessity of 
revivals arises from the uniform tendency of every thing 
good in human nature, to decay and extinction. Principle 
must be strictly watched over and diligently cherisheg 
elee temptation will triamph. Excitement must be fed by 
continual supplies of fuel, or it will go out. “From the be. 
ginning, the march of mind has not been onward, Mo. 
tives ond & power, not the product of man or of the org. 
nary circumstances surrounding him, have eyet been te. 
quired to keep him from retrograding in mind and Morals 
The history of the world is our authority: for this truth, A 
special revelation became necessary to revive the knowl. 
edge and worship of the true God; and a dispensation of 
miracles was demanded, to keep alive the reviya] and coun- 
teract the inherent proneness of the elect to telapse into 
idolatry, The teadeney of the individual to corruption, jg 
as much a law of ‘his depraved nature, as gravitation . of 
the material universe. Of course, the church will degene. 
rate, the state grow corrupt. While men sleep, the enemy 
will sow tares. The process of vitiating principle, per. 
| verting opinion, alloying truth with error, is always Boing 
on. Heresies in speculation and practice, in doctrine and 
duty, are the growth of every country, 

The reformation was a _reyival of the entire system of 
Christianity, which in the Japse of centuries, had been 
transformed into a sort of idolatry. Methodism was the res 
vival of a doctrine, which had almost fallen into contempt 
or was but weakly set forth. It was primarily a doctrinal 
revival. The American revolution was a political revival 
—a new and striking exemplification of the great doctrine 
of human rights. Abolitionism is a two-fold revival; first, 
of the law of love in relation to man, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” and then, of the principles of liberty, as pro- 
claimed by our forefathers. Its necessity has arisen from 
a national violation of this law, a national departure from 
these principles. 


‘A little LeavemJeaveneth the whole Lump.” 

A single sin habitually indulged, will most likely corrupt 
the entire man. It is @ breach in the character, through 
which the tempter will enter like a flood. 

As a nation, we had long soothed ourselves with the no- 
tion, that we were pre-eminently the disciples of Christ, 
and lovers of an equal liberty. To the world, we had 
solemnly proclaimed our belief that all men were equal; 
and ardent were our professions of attachment to the truths 
of that revelation, whose whole machinery of operation is 
adjusted to the assumption, that the human family are equal 
—whose only principle for the regulation of social duties 
is utterly hostile to the spirit and practice of slavery. Were 
we self-deceived, or did we purpose to deceive others?— 
Alas! In the beginning, there was hypocrisy in our preten- 
sions: in the beginning there was palpable inconsistency in 
our conduct: in the beginning there was an infatuated spirit 
of transgression against light. We either sinned, or con- 
sented unto sin, against our principles. Expediency or gain 
prevailed on us to practice, and continue to practice against 
innocent men, a worse oppression than that which we had 
resisted and denounced as unjust. 

We are now reaping the fruits of transgression. One 
vice has brought multitudes in itstrain. Persistence in dis- 
regarding the plain dictates of duty, has rendered the mora| 
sense of the nation obtuse. Expediency has become the 
standard of right and wrong. A false philosophy has sprung 
up, to justify in practice, what the speculative conscience 
reprobates. Gross inconsistencies in conduct have generated 
corruption of public opinion ; vicious practice has contami- 
nated national principle. The South, having once excus- 
ed slave-holding on the score of necessity, now justifies 
iton principle. The North, from maintaining an attitude 
which rebuked oppression, has sunk down into a spirit of 
tame acquiescence, and if it does not actually smile, at 
least loogs without a frown, on southern slavery. 

Thus it is thata little leaven leavensth the whole lump; 
that a house divided against itself cannot stand; that 
Christ and Belial cannot dwell together; that the kingdom 
of light must either swallow up the kingdom of darkness, 
or be swallowed up by it. 

We may learn a lesson from our experience. To 
harmonize contraries is impossible. You may bring them 
in juxta-position, but there can be no real uuion, until they 
assimilate. Slavery and liberty dwell side by side; but 
there will be eternal hostility, until one of them be exter- 
minated. North and South are joined under one govern- 
ment; real union between them there can be none, until 
they become alike. Union is important, and therefore ef- 
forts the most determined have been put forth to work an as- 
similation of ¢haracter and interests between them. Alas! 
these have been the efforts of the North chiefly. The free 
states have yielded much. They have sacrificed half of 
their independence, half of their virtue, half of their po- 
litical creed, almost all of their pity for the oppressed ;— 
they have saffered the spirit of slavery to stand up in their 
temples of religion and halls of legislation, restraining sym- 
pathy, breathing prejudice, and dictating inflictions upon 
an unoffending race, of which heathens might be ashamed: 
They have at times trampled on the doctrine of human 
rights, insulted humanity, outraged religion,—and all this 
disgrace and shame and guilt have been incurred by efforts 
to propitiate the South, to assimilate with the South. How 
has it been with the South? Has she grown wiser, and bet- 
ter, and purer, from the example of her northern neighbor? 
Has she made an effort to fashion her institutions after 
northern models? Has she grown more piteous, merciful, 
just? Hasshe compromitted one jot or tittle of the system 
of slavery? Let the truth be known and never forgotten; 
that in every attempt to harmonize character and interests 
inthis Union, liberty has lost and slavery gained. The 
free man of the North, in his eagerness to maintain unity 
of spirit with his southern neighbor, has commonly sacri: 
ced the interests of that liberty which his fathers bequeath- 
ed him: the slave-holder, under no circumstances has ever 
neglected an opportunity of gaining additional respect and 
security for the beloved institution of slavery. 

Another lesson the northern states should learn specially. 
Consenting unto wickedness, withholding reproof, 2s ” ve 
involved them in the corruption, 8° will surely — 
the condemnation of the evil doer. wom re -_ 
there is but one way in which the church can regain and 
retain its purity and zeal; in which the state - resume 1ts 
stand on the high grounds of liberty; and that is, by cense- 
less and open condemnation of the whole spirit, practice 


and theory ¢f slavery: baofiels 

what Abolitionism Has Brought to Light. 

The agitation of Abolitionism has brought to light many 
melancholy facts. During thé first movements on this 
subject, there was a professed belief among christians in 
the sinfulness of slavery; and few politicians would pre- 
tend to deny its impolicy and its utter opposition to the 
spirit. and letter of the Declaration of Independence.— 
The South protested that she hated slavery, and the free 
states believed her. ‘The North sang the praises of liberty, 
and the slave-states gave her credit for sincerity. | 

The anti-slavery discussion continued, excitement a 
vailed, and special attention was directed to the we ’ 
inconsistency of a republican and christian — ge 
ing slaves—practicing that which her political an 
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gious creéds alike ‘denounced. Severe exposures whe 
made. ‘Truth without reservation was declared, princi+ 
ple without compromise enjoined, penne wage flattery 
administered. If slavery were impolitic, abolition would 
be wise. If it were sinful, immediate abandonment was a 
duty. Slave-holding christians were called on to follow 
out their principles, to their legitimate result. They be- 
lieved slavery wrong: let them cease todo evil: Slave- 
holding politicians were urged to act the part of wise men, 
They believed slaveryt> be at war with their professions : 
Jet them redeem themselves and their country from the 
guilt of hypocrisy. The North pretended abhorrence of 
slavery, and saw that her example had been insufficient to 
restrain the growth of the curs3; commanding then was 
her duty, to lift up her.voice like a trumpet, and array her 
entire moral force for the redemption of her guilty neigh- 
dor, 

Strange developments were made; things began to as- 
sume a different aspect. Many ways of evading the 
force of such appeals were devised. The North talked of 
unién, and the obligations of the federal compact, and the 
impertinence of intermeddling, and the duty of non-inter- 
ference and the horrors of a civil war, and prayed to be 
excused, Slave-holders were driven to occupy one of 
two grounds. The simplicity of Abolitionism perplexed 
them. Abolitionists laid hold of their admission that 
slavery was wrong, and by brief and obvious inference, 
drew from it a conclusion, every way startling to the slave- 
holder. 

There were some who could not dispossess themselves of 
the love of liberty. They could not bring themselves to an 
open denial of doctrines which had boen consecrated by 
the tears and toils and blood of their forefathers :—they 
could not think of confessing the rectitude of slavery, 
while they boasted that their governments above all others 
beautifully exemplified the glorious principles of liberty 
and equality. Butwhat should they do? If they main- 
tained their professed adhesion to the doctrines of human 
rights, how could they meet the abolitionist, repel his ac- 
cusations, overthrow hisconclasions? A false philosophy 
helped them out of their perplexity. Ina lucky moment 
it was suggested, that an abstraction was one thing, and a 
reality another; thatthe abstract and the concrete obeyed 
different laws; that circumstances can metamorphose 
good into evil and evil into good; that what is wrong in 
the abstract, may be justified in practice; what is sinful 
in conception, may be innocent in commission. Such a 
philosophy, if multitude of peculiar influences had not 
combined to give it support, could never have been kept 
in countenance. But, it isa hard task to turn a deaf ear 
to the voice of interest, to quench the power of prejudice, 
break the chain of habit, overcome the love of command, 
to dare to be singular at the certain hazard of contempt, to 
jeopardize property and life itself—all in support of a con- 
clusion at war with the prepossessions of a whole life, and 
commonly believed to strike at the foundations of the pub- 
lic safety. These were the influences that pressed on the 
minds of thisclass of slave-holders, and turned them aside 
tothe belief, that while they reprobated slavery in the ab- 
stract, yer they could do no otherwise, in their circumstan- 
ces, than give their countenance and support to the curse. 

A far larger class with less adroitness but greater boldness, 
determined on a more satisfactory way of ending tho mat- 
ter. They would deny the doctrine, and the inferred duty 
could not affect them. ‘They would set at naught the prin- 
ciple, and then with perfect consistency they could hold 
themselves independent of its consequences. Slavery was 
not sinful, but a relation ordained and sanctioned by God. 
Slavery was not unprofitable, but necessary to the sure 
foundation and endurance of republican institutions. 

Strictly speaking, here was only a development of what 
existed before. The same religious and political heresy 
had long been entertained, although from habit, education, 
or convenience, in appearance there was the same adhesion 
to the doctrine of man’s original equality, there had ever 
been. Principle had not been able to withstand the force 
of opposing habit. Sin against light, had been visited 
with darkness, Their belief was powerless. They had 
@ name to live, and were dead. But the world knew it 
not, and scarcely they themselves, until the earnestness 
with which abolitionists pressed upon them the legitimate 
conclusion from their own professed principles, tore away 
the mask, brought forth the naked truth, and then were 
these slave-holders seen in their true character,—unblush- 
ing advocates of a perpetual system of slavery in a Chris- 
tian Republic. : 





Remarks on Dr. Channing, (continued.) 

Do the slave-holdersas a body hold their slaves for gain? 
If they do, Dr. Channing, so far as censure js concerned, is 
an abolitionist. 

In our remarks last week, we introduced facts that we be- 
lieve are undeniable, and that lie on the very surface of 
slavery, to raise the presumption at least, that the affirma- 
tive of the proposition is true. Wee still think, they are al- 
together sufficient for this purpose;~and that Dr. C. in- 
stead of being able to make out aclearcase on his part, by 
all the evidence that can be adduced, will find it difficult, 
if not impossible, even to obviate the presumption. 

If it is so, that the majority of sleve-holders continue 
such, for the good of the slave, and not for their own gain, 
some evidence of it, striking and substantial, can be found. 
No where, it may be supposed, ought we to look for it with 
& stronger assurance of success, than among the religious 
of the South. Shall we first go to their ecclesiastical coun- 
cils? If we do, it will be unnecessary to particularize any 
one denomination for its pro-slavery action. Whatever 
enmity may have existed among the sects on their points 
of difference in doctrines, creeds, &c. they have been made 
friends by their common support of slavery. In their bit 
terness against the advocates of immediate emancipation, 
(although members of the several churches of which they 
respectively constitute portions,) Synods and Couferences. 
Associations and Conventions have exhibited the most un- 
broken harmony. Whilst they spare no invective against 
immediateism, they have proposed no plan of gradualism, 
nor indeed any plan that pretends to look to the termina- 
tion of slavery, at‘any period, however distant. They have 
Tejected the counsel of their most considerate friends, who, 
having no property in slaves, would have been the best ad- 
visers—they have held as enemies all who dared to offer 
advice, unless they were in the same condemnation with 
themselves, As long as the Southern church succeeded in 
blinding the North, by their wailings over the social and 
Moral ills of slavery, they were ready (none more so) to 
tc repugnancy with the religion of the Gospe].— 

Y abolitionists to a discharge of their duty, they 

“ought for sympathy abroad, by reiterating the old apologies 

ae — new ones, and by having re-dressed for them 
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hasbeen, that they have fallen back on their last’position, 
‘and a fearful one itis—that, Southern slavery ts sanctioned 
by the Word of God, So far as their public acts’ speak, 
they fall on the ear of philanthropy like a knell, leaving in 
her prospect, nothing but growing oppressions, andgrowing 
discontents, multiplying insutrections and multiplying 
murders. Can such a process of declension. be predicated 
of a church where the “majority” are slave-holders, merely 
for the good of the slave? Would such violence of denun- 
ciation have been exhibited against a portion of their fel- 
low-christians, who were urging them to a full enlargment 
of the slave, if the majority of those appealed to had felt 
themselves exempt from the influence of any selfish interest 
in the matter? If a majority of them hold slaves, not for 
gain—if they are willing that the slave should have all his 
earnings (after deducting his expenses) why is it that we 
have seen no.action among themselves, to compel all the 
members of their churches to the same measure of justice? 
Had there been in these ecclesiastical assemblies even a 
minority, should we not have been informed of the fact by 
some resistance they had offered to the reign of terror that 
the major:ty had set up? But nothing of thiskind’appears 
tohave taken place. Whatever, then, may have been the 
generous motives by which members of these bodies were 
secretly influenced to remain slave-holders, there is no tan- 
ible evidence that they are such from any other motive than 
the common and selfish one. 

But it may be said,—the higher motives prevail among 
religious men who are not among the Scribes and Elders 
of thechurch. Whereis the proof?—for let it be remem- 
bered, we can reach the motive only by external demon- 
stration. If there are any such persons sufficiently aume- 
Tous to constitute a class in the South, would they leave the 

mind of the slave to wither and perish for want of its pro- 

pes nourishment? Where are their schools—for instance in 

Kentucky, where there is no law prohibiting them? Where 

are their remonstrances against laws forbidding instruction 

in those states where they have been enacted, and their 

importunate petitions for their repeal? There are, we be- 

lieve, strictly speaking, none. Whilst we admit, that a- 

mong “religious” slave-holders, there are more frequent in- 

stances of slaves being somewhat instructed to read, than 

among those slaveholders who make no pretensions to any 

religious belief, we yet very confidently say, the instances 

of general kindness are not more common among them, in 

proportion to their number, than among the latte-. 

And here let us bear witness to a fact of some import- 
ance. Instances are cited, favorable southern religioniste, 

of their instructing their slaves in reading, so that they can 

read the Bible for themselves &c. &c. Schools of the 

most systematic and almost picturesque loveliness, con- 

ducted by the most intelligent and interesting young mas- 

ters and mistresses have been pictured before the public, in 

which the happy little urchins of the planter’s domain were 

successfuily being taught to know for themselves the Way to 

heaven—to read God’s word and dwell on his rich consola- 

tions with intelligent deligat. We will not deny that such 

statements are true, yet we must say, they raise our ‘‘spe- 

cial wonder.?? We do not deny that some slaves are taught 

to read, and to understand what they read, as well as Dr. 

Channing, or the writor of these remarks, but this much we 

confidently say, and say it too, after giving to the subject 

more attention than slave-holders ordinarily do, that we 

have never known a single instance of a slave, young or 

old, who could read the Bible or any other book or paper, 

with as much ease and intelligence as a well instructed 

white boy of eight or ten years old, the member of a chris- 

tian family. 





Slave-holders, who have their slaves “‘instracted,”” de- 
ceive themselves in this way :—They generally install the 
younger members of the white family as teachers—pay but 
little attention themselves to the progress made by the 
slayes, or to the regularity of the instruction 3—when, after 
a year or two, knowing that “instruction” has been allowed, 
and judging rather from the time it has been allowed, and 
the progress made by children at the common day-schools 
of the country, than from any accurate knowledge they 
themselves possess of the progress of their domestic pupils, 
they are led with a good deal of boldness, especially when 
defending themselves against the criminality of neglect, to 
assert, that their slaves can read very well. The truth is, 
that slaves who hope for no other condition, cannot, as a 
general thing, be taught to read, in the fragments of time, 
(an hour or an hour and a half a week,) allotted to them 
for this purpose. The stimulus cannot be made strong 
enoogh to produce the adequate intellectual effort. Those 
of them who do succeed under their disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, in learning any thing, are generally such as 
hope, from some lucky turn, to have their freedom granted 
to them, or that, in future, they may use their learning as 
the means of winning it. To conclude oar remarks on 
this point, we give it-as our opinion, that in Kentucky, 
where there is no legal barrier to slave instruction, there is, 
among the religious as a class, not more than one of their 
slaves in fifty receiving any instruction in elementary 
learning—and there is not one in a thousand who can read 
the Bible fluently and understandingly. In the planting 
states, the numbers are still smaller. 

Again,—do not the majority of “religious”? slave-hold- 
ers increase in wealth from the labor of their slaves, as 
those do who hold slaves “for gain?” Tig catalogue of 
articles of property producing wealth in th® y Saei.is short. 
Land (cotton and sugar) and slaves constitute almost the 
whole list. There, the sources of private revenue are 
easily ascertained. Take, then, the “religious” slave- 
holders of every class, and you will find them accumulating 
wealth as other men, from the labor of their slaves, and 
from nothing else. Tinney become rich—the slaves remain 
poor. Make your most diligent selection from the “‘reli- 
gious” class—of those who “feed best,” and ‘clothe best,” 
and who take some care that their slaves are not wantonl: 
abused by their overssers; add, too, to the list of favorable 
circumstances, that they are among the number of those 
who, previously to the irritating operations of the aboli- 
tionists, declared, that, they held their slaves for their 
own good—in fine, let them be those, who above all others 
in the South, would be set down as holding their slaves 
from some more generous motive than gain. Let us see 
what is the course of these picked slave-holders. When 
their daughters get married, they give, by platoons, slaves to 
the husbands, irrespective of theircharacter. They divide 
with their own sons in the same way. When they make 
their wills, or die without making them, their slaves go to 
their children or other heirs, without any reference whatey- 
er to the good of the slaves, or to the temper and disposi- 
tion of their future owners. It is a case, which, we be- 
lieve, has never occurred at the South—for a slave-holder 
to be so solicitous about the future situation of his slaves 
as to bequeath them to the best master in the neighborhood, 
to the exclusion of’ thé members of his own family, howey- 
er ill disposed they may be to treat their slaves kindly, 

- It ought to be remembered, that the position of the abo- 
litionist can be maintained only by negative evidence. It 
is not susceptible of any other. Notwithstanding there 
may be many circomstances which tend to prove the im- 
probability of a particular motive existing in a man’s 
mind, yet it may exist there,--whether it does or not, can 
be absolutely known to no one but himself. Slave-holders 
hold their slaves as property—éreat them as property— 
take from them the avails of their labor through life—with- 
hold from the mind the nourishment it noeds—from the 
soul all moral education—transfer them to others during 
Tife or at death, without regarding the treatment they are 
to receive from those to whom they are consigned ;-—these 
are circumstances which do tend, a d as we think, very 
strongly, to prove the improbability at least, of the “reli- 
gious” slave-holders’ holding theis slaves from any other 
motive than gain. E: <i 

To what we have said above, we will add the testimony 
of a Preacher, who is also a slave-holder of the lower 
country. It is taken from.a late work of the Rev. James 





Smylie, written with the express view of giving ease to 






ee ee an 


very is.consistent with tie. christian religion, He says, 
on page 13: “If slavery be asinas you say,” and if ‘tad- 
vertising and apprehending slaves with a view to restore 
them to’ their master, isa direct violation of the Divine 
‘Law”—also, “that the buying, selling, or holding a slave, 
for the sake of gain, is a heinous'sin and scandal,” then, 
verily, THREE-FouRTHsS of all the Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Presbyterians in eleven states of the 
Union, “are of the Devil.” 





The Cincinnati Gazette—Confectionary. 

ices SOUTHERN VISITERS. : 

The ad interim editor of the Cincinnati Gazette (Mr. 
Hammond being absent at Columbus) tells his readers 
that he was presented a few days ago, unexpectedly, with 
a sample of cake by one of dur most skilful confectioners. 
After some handsome remarks, comparing it very favsrably 
with all other cakes the editor had seen, he proceeds, for 
the encouragement of the donor and others pursuing the 
same calling in. this city, to show how intimately connected 
is the advancement of the confectionary business, with the 
works of Internal Improvement our citizens are talking 
about having. 
“The opponents” says he, “of the Southern Rail Road, 
say, that it will bring a few Southern Nabobs into the city, 
and that their stay in no way will benefit.us, Of all other 
people, these Southerners of wealth, who come north to 
spend the summer, are those who have the most money, 
who know the value of it the least, and wio spend it ag 
free as water. As they come for pleasure, they purchase 
freely every thing which administers to it. This money 
will be received, more by persons keeping confectionary 
and cake establishments than perhaps any other, from the 
traveller of pleasure. Thus the poorer people are directly 
interested in this work which will make our city the place 
of residence of Southern men of wealth in the summer.” 
We view this mattcr somewhat differently from the edi- 
tor of the Gazette. The Southern confectionary visieers 
to our city do us but little good. The people are nearly 
right, who say the Rail Road will facilitate the introduc- 
tion among us of few others than Southern Nazoss. The 
contamination of Southern manners and habits of extrava- 
gence will more than counterbalance all the benefit of the 
money they may squander at our fashionable hotels, 
There is another kind of people that it will assist in the 
facilities of visiting us, Southern gamblers and debauchees, 
It is they, and other folk who have nothing to do in the 
summer but go about through the coutry szeking their vicious 
gains and indulgences, that contribute to keep up all the 
haunts of vice in our Northern cities. 
The legitimate advantage of the Rail Road to com- 
merce, &c., we do not intend to disparage—but we do 
say, the plain republicanism of the north is not benefitted 
by the summer visits of any class of Southern visiters.—It 
is they who have created nearly all the disturbances 
among us for the last two or three years—we can do better 
without than with them. We wish they would stay at 
home, till they cease from spending abroad the avails of 
their unrequited laborers. 





Liberty vs. Slavery. 

The Sandusky Clarion of the 24th inst., contains a call 
to the citizens of Huron county, for an Anti-Slavery meet- 
ing, to be held on next Wednesday, the 4th Janvary,— 
The call, signed by more than THREE HUNDRED names,fis 
in the following words: 

ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 
The undersigned citizens of Huron county, alarmed at 
the recent and repeated encroachments upon the freedom 
of speech and the press, and feeling that a crisis of ap- 
palling interest is at hand, threatening to blight our hopes 
as a nation, and destroy our liberties, take this method to 
invite the citizens of this county to convene at Milan, on 
Wednesday the 4th day of January next, at one o’clock 
P. M., then and there to take into consideration, and ex- 
press our views and sentiments in relation to the aforesaid 
evils, and in relation to Slavery, as it exists in our coun- 
try, standing as it does intimately connected with the 
evils in questicn. 
The following address is attached to the list of names: 
To tne Citizexs or Huron county : 


Fellow-Citisens— 

Designated as a committee of arrangements, in refer- 
ence to the conveation to be held in Milan, on Wednes- 
day, the 4th of January next, at one o’clock P. M., as 
notified in this paper, we cannot forbear to express our 
most earnest solicitations for your prompt and punctual at- 
tendance. 

We regard the present as a period of momentous inter- 
est to our country, and especially to our own state, in view 
of the present aspects of the slavery questiea. Scenes of 
the most disgraceful character, and subversive of all good 
order, hav~ become of frequent enactment, Even in Ohio, } 
once free a.:‘1 independent, the manacles are being forged, 
which we must submit to wear ourselves, and leave to be 
worn by our children, unless we arise and fearlessly main- 
tain our rights, Outrages have recently been committed 
on the persons and property of our fellow-citizens, worthy 
only of an age of barbarism and ignorance. Peaceful 
and: unoffending inhabitants have, in numerous instances, 
been assailed and cruelly insulted in the public streets, for 
daring to call American slavery, sin. Assemblies of the 
most orderly character, in many parts of the state, haye 
been rudely broken"up, and innocent females insulted and 
driven from the places where they had assembled peacea- 
bly, to hear illustrated the doctrines of the declaration of 
independence, and of the constitution of the United States. 
The press, yielding to the threatsof the mob, has basely 
cowered in silence, or eulogised their heroic deeds and 
fawned to a slaveholding aristocracy. On the few that 
have dared to speak out in defence of human rights, public 
opinion has fastened its withering frown. . 

One press, conducted with the greatest decorum, and 
under the superintendence of a gentleman of acknowledg- 
ed urbanity, has been broken down, by a lawless mob, and 
its fragments thrown into the Ohio river.  Self-styled 
“gentlemen of property and standing,” have secretly 
connived at, or openly abetted these barbarous outrages.— 
With these alarming evils before him, the patriotcan no 
longer be silent, without putting in jeopardy those liberties 
which are our birth-right, and which should be surrender- 
ed only with our lives. In view of these considerations, 
fellow-citizens, we ask your attendance and your co-opera- 
tion, in devising such measures as may contribute to per- 
petuate our free institutions, and save our country. Let 
the call of duty and of patriotism prevail. Be found at 


its. 
tl te F. D. PARISH, 
E. JUDSON, . 
JOHN SEYMOUR 
BRADFORD ST 


Miran, Dec. 12, 1836. 


What we have often said in private conversation, and 
in public expositions, we again tepeat—if sLAVERY live 
at the South, Liserty mast die at the North. And we do 
rejoice that not only the people of Huron, but of nearly 
the whole of the free States, are beginning to see and act 
upon this truth. There isno middle ground. 

Slavery—“‘ counts nothing done, 

Till all is gained beneath the sun.” 7 
The list of names to the Huron call is left at the A. S. 
Depository, corner of Fifth and Plam etreets, where any 
person desirieg to examine it, may have an opportunity of 
doing so. 


RTAVANT. 


The Daties of Editors. 
Is it not important, that the public should be informed, 
what is doing by the abolitionists? Has not the commu- 
nity generally a to the news on so important a sub- 
ject? Certainly 4g better right, we would think, than to 
know of the escape of a runaway slave—even when the 
notice is accompanied with an invitation to assist in run- 
ning him down, hy, then, do not editors publish no- 
tices of the large meetings which are s0 often.and so wide- 


the slave-holder’s conscience, by convincing him that sla~ 






___ New Species of Kidnapping ~ 
“Si quid novisti novius istis—imperti.” 


te prevent their increasing so rapidly as to alarm their mas- 
ters, has not been,Jess happy in discovering a new species 
of kidnapping, carried op to a pernicious and disgraceful 
extent here, In holding forth,a few evenings since, at a 
city meeting, he enumerated many disadvantages: under 
which Cincinnati lay, when compared with the neighboring 
cities. .'The orator is reported to have said—a new spe- 
cies of fanaticism had sprung up of late here, that effectu- 
ally deprives us of the benefit of our Southern visiters, as 
formetly—it displayed’ itself in kidnapping their servants 
fas s00n as they entered the city, and hurrying them off 
from their service.??. The orator must have had. in his 
mind the following doggrel couplet : 


“ You kidnapper? J kidnappee ; 
And now, good-bye, for Canadee.”* 


Gov. M’Duflie’S Valedictory. 

Governor M’Duffie in taking his official farewell of the 
South Carolina Legislature, does it with the following flou:+ 
ish; 

“ And if—which may heaven forbid—it should so hap- 
pen, that in the rapid progress of those inauspicious events 
which ate even now casting their ill-boding shadows be- 
fore them, South Carolina should be constrained tosummon 
all her chivalry to the defence of her household gods and 
domestic altars; yielding a prompt obedience to the sacred 
call, I will fly to her glorious standard ‘swiftas the temp- 
est travels o’er the waste of mighty waters,” prepared and 
resolved, in common with every true and patriotic son of 
hers, to defend and preserve her institutions and liberties, 
or perish in their ruins.” ' 

And now, what does the reader suppose has raised so 
high the mercury of the Governors chivalry? It is, that 
certain of his countrymen are addressing arguments to him 
and his “co”-slaveholders, to cease from the fiercest op- 
pression the sun now shines on—from exacting labor 
through life, from the poor of the land, without any recom- 
pense—-from scourging, and selling men, and their wives 
and their little ones, and from barring out the knowledge 
of God and the religion of his Son, from their now help- 
less fellow-citizens. 

Reader, thisis all. 








From the Philadelphia National Engutrer, 
Proclamation of Gen. Bravo. 


By the last-Express Mail from the South, the official 
proclamation of Gen. Bravo to his army, dated at Sen 
Luis Potosi, has been received in thiscity. We have been 
permitied to make a translation of it; and herewith lay 
the same before our readers. 

It will thus be seen that the Mexican army is advancing 
npou Texas. 


Proclamation of the General in Chief of the Army of 
the North to the forces under his command: 


So.tpizrs:—You are destined to form an important 
part of the army that returns to Texas. Since the grand 
work of onr Independence was achieved, our country never 
called upon its worthy sons in defence of a more sacred 
cause, nor to snstain a more just war. In that Texas, 
where there should only be found people friendly to the 
Mexicans, and grateful for the generous hospitality granted 
by them, you but meet with hordes of insolent adventurers 
who, when our usurped lands are claimed from them, an- 
swer by raising the savage war cry. A trifling success, 
which must be attributed to the contempt with which they 
were looked upon, and by no means to their own prowess, 
has filled them with vain glory. They consider the soldiers 
of our army as cowards and effeminate, though this same 
army, during twenty-six years of continual combatting, 
has never once shunned danger, but has, on the contrary, 
given strong proofs cf sufferings and heroism. But the 
madness of these adventurers knows no bounds: they have 
threatened to carry the war as far asthe walls of Mexico 
itself—foolish men that they are! We forgive them this 
extravagant idea, but shall at the same time undeceive 
them. Let them be made acquainted with the true char- 
acter of the soldiers of the r2public. On, on! and let them 
understand that to us has been committed the guardianship 
of the honor of the nation: to us the vengeance for the out- 
rages she has received, to us, in fine, the charge of making 
it evident to them, that a magnanimous people is not to be 





“{. DB. Watker secon 


The orator who distinguished ‘+himself at the. Great 
Anti-Abolitioi Meeting” in this city, in January:last, by 
recommending a sergical operation on the southern slaves, 











Be eas — 


very forcible remarkein its support. The resolution was 
adopted, 

On motion; it was likewise 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed’ 
‘to prepare suitable memorials to Congress and four state 
Legislature on”the subject of Slavery and our‘oppressive 
laws—and to send printed copies to the friends of the cause 
in the several townships to be circulated and ferwarded to 
Washington and Columbus. za 
_ Officers for the ensuing year; President," Alpha Wright, 
of Tallmadge; Ogden Wetmore, Secretary. 


The Executive Committee in their report say: 


‘*Fhe new societies which have been formed 
within the county, and the additions which old 
ones have received, have been thé result, chiefly 
of individual exextion. The number of these, 
and the measures they may have adopted, have 
not been ascertained—unless by the correspond- 
ing secretary whois now absent. The commit- 
tee, however, take pleasure in stating. that a La- 
dies’ Anti-Slavery Society has been formed in the 
county, which does honor to the sex, and proves 
the value of female influence in this, as well as 
every Other cause of righteousness and benevo- 
lence. The amount of funds which this society 
has raised; the increased prevalence of Anti-Sla- 
very principles, and the dignity and character 
which it has contributed to the cause, deserve to 
be highly estimated. 

The destruction of the press and other materi- 
als for publishing Anti-Slavery matter, at Cincin- 
nati, has materially embarrassed the labors of the 
executive committee of the state society. Your 
committee therefore earnestly recommend the 
adoption of some measures, by their successors, 
for the purpose of procuring funds to meet the 
exigencies of the state society. 








The committe speak with becoming spirit on 
the subject of petitions. 


‘The last Congress denied our right to petition, 
and those who went there with prayer were sent 
back wlth scorn and insult. Let us petition a- 
gain, more fully, clearly, cogently—if for no other 
purpose than that we may assert and maintain 
our own rights, and’ teach our representatives 
that we are not yet submissive slaves. Let us 
call upon every man and woman in our country, 
in the name of our common inheritance, of free- 
dom, and of the down-trodden and despairing 
slave, to send in their protest against this out- 
rage upon their rights and the oppression of the 
innocent poor.—Let us make thorough work of 
this matter, and resolve never to Cease till our 
rights are acknowledged, and our prayers an- 
swered. 


Petitions in Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania abolitionists, besides petitioning con- 
gress against slavery in the Districr of Columbia, are also 
urging the legislature of the state to restore the right of 
trial by jury to persons claimed as fugitive slaves. This 
is of more importance than can be readily seen. It would 
practically be almost equal to our adoption of the Jewish 
law. on the subject; or few slaves would be claimed, and © 
fewer still obtained; if it was necessary for the man who 
would carry his neighbor from freedom to slavery to estab- 
lish his claim by legal evidence, to the satisfaction, not of 
a political judge, but of a jury of the yeomanry. And be- 
sides the passing of such a law by the legtslatures of the 
fiee states would be received as virtually a declaration 
against slavery itself, and would be so regarded at the 
south. It would be a legislative recognition of the Au- 
manity, at least, if not of the citizenship of colored men, 
if they were allowed a jury to decide in regard to the dear- 
est of their earthly rights. NM. Y. Evang. 


Taunton Anti-Slavery Society. 


A meeting of Delegates from Anti-Slavery societies, 
was held in Bristol county, Mass. November 16th, in 
Taunton, for the purpose of forming a county Anti-sla- 
very society, A society was-formed of 171 members; 





insulted with impunity. 

Soldiers! Our comrades are awaiting our arrival on the 
northern frontier, and are impatient to share with us the 
renown of our first efforts.—Let us proceed to join them 
without delay; and all united, let us fulfil the sacred duty 
entrusted tous. It requires but one small effort to secure 
the integrity of the national territory, and to restore the 
national character, as well as the inestimable blessing of 
peace. 

Soldiers of the army of the North? What I expect 
from 3 ou is subordination, discipline, respect for property, 
firmness in the hour of battle, clemency towards the con- 
quered. The example will be set by your commanders, 
and victory will follow in your footsteps;—of this I, as 
your commanding general, assure you. He will be found 
always near you, the first to encounter danger, and when 
the campaign shall be terminated, he will recommend your 
services, that they may be recompensed as they deserve, 
and will then leave to you, exclusively, the merit of having 
triumphed. 

Camp, in San Luis Potosi; Nov. 9th 1836. 
NICOLAS BRAVO, 


| 
ANTI-SLAVERY INTELLIGENCE. 








County Meetings. 


We perceive by our exchange papers, that our friends in 

different parts of the state, are very active, holding stated 
meetings of their societies. 
_~ Tne Wasnineron county Anti-Stavery Socrety— 
met, October 17th, in the Baptist meeting house, Marietta. 
The Constitution was read, a contribution taken up, and 
twelve additional names reported, and a committee ap- 
pointed to circulate a petition to Congress for the abolition 
of slavery inthe District of Columbia. An interesting 
address was delivered by the Rev. B, Roberts, and 
several resolutions passed—one, appointing a committee to 
draft a memorial to Congres’ for the grant of a tract of 
land, forthe free people of color. Owing to the decision 
and wise conduct of the Mayor, all disturbance was pre- 
vented, and the meeting was brought to a happy termina- 
tion inpeace. A fuller account is given in Mr. Hall’s let- 
ter. See last number. 

TrumsBuLt county AnTI-SLavery Convention.—Our 
Anti-Slavery friends of this county assembled, November 
7th, at the court house at Warren. The meeting, a8 we 
gather from the report published in the Ohio Observer, 
was an extromely intezesting one. It was resolved to in- 
vite Mr. Hiram Foote of New York, one of the agents of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, to visit and labor in 
the county. A commitiee of five was alsoappointed to draft 
an address to the inhabitants of the county. Among other 
resolutions adopted by the meeting, was the following: 

lst Resolved, That the hour is coming when those min- 
isters and professing christians who have refused their 
houses of prayer and public worship, to a meeting,for the 
benefit of the oppresseds, will painfully regret, God, 
thatact of refusal, so at variance with the law of love to 
their enslaved and suffering brethren: 


PortaGe COUNTY Anti-SuAwEry Soctsry—Held ite 
annual meeting at Tallmadge, October 28. An address 
was delivered by the Rev. EB. Beardesley, of Atwater.— 
The following resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, That the success of our past 
present 
and us not only to persevere but to increase our attiv- 
ity in cause of 

Upon a call from the chair, D. O. Hudson proposed and 
remarked briefly, upon the following. og 

Resolved, That Slavery, being rooted ih a principle 
which annihilates the proper distinctions of humanity, is a 
common foe of mankind, wherever it may exist—and that 


our own safety, therefore, as well as the safety of the col- 
= 


efforts, and ou: 





y-held by the abolitionists, all over the country? 





ts, furnish us with a firm ground of hope, |) 


several resolutions were passed, among others, the fol- 
lowing: 


Resolved, Tnat none of the native citizens of this Re- 
public are Africans; and that they all have an equal right 
to their own country, and to enjoy all its civil and religious 
privileges. 

Resolaed, That instead of schools’ for colored children 
exclusively, all our schools and seminaries of learning, 
with all their privileges, ought to be equally accessible to 
children of every eomplexion. 


Resolved, That the prejudice at the North’ against our 
colored brethren is deep seated and wicked, and is a spe- 
cies of slavery which ought to be immediately abolished. 


The following Resolution was presented by Moses 
Thatcher : 


Resolved, That by virtue of their high and holy voca 
tion and the commission which they profess to have recei- 
ved from the Great Head of the Church, Ministers of the 
Gospel are under peculiar and special obligations to bear 
testimony against the system aud abominations of Amer- 
ican slavery. 


Michigan State Anti-Slavery Society. 


The Convention called to form this society, commenced 
its session at Ann Arbor, Nov. 10th, and continued it 
until the evening of the 11th. Robert Stuart, of Wayne 
county, was elected President of the Society, and William 
Kirkland Corresponding Secretary. We select a few of 
the adopted resolutions. 


Resolved, That the right of petitioning Congress is 
uaranteed to us by the Constitution of the U. States;— 
that this right has no other lmit than that imposed by our 
sense of duty; and the attempt in the late Congress to 
nullify this right, by an @ priori declaration that on cer- 
tain subjects petitions shall be disregarded, is a palpable, 
direct, and most alarming violation of this provision of 
the constitution. ’ 


Resolved, That the right of free discussion is the main 
pillar of our liberties, and that the numerous late a 

to violate it, by attacks upon the freedom of speech and 
of the press are calculated to excite the deepest alarm in 
the bosom of every American citizen who loves his coun- 
try, and desires the perpetuity of her institutions, 
Resolved, That all attempts to justify slavery fiom the 
Word of God are gross perversions of its precepts and 
principles, tend to lessen its influence, and impair confi- 
dence in its truth and divine authority. 

Resolved, That the laws which withhold the Bible 
from the colored population of the South, involve a direct 
and palpable violation of God’s command, “Search the 


Scriptures,” 3 
Resolved, That the participation of the Christian 
Church in the sin of slavery, by ad to her com- 


munion or fellowship, such as advocate and sustain it by 
precepts and example, is alike destructive of her purity 
and influence; inasmuch as in the faithful, fearless and 
constant maintenance of Truth and Righteousness, con- 
"Wi meanloods Taek Prieta the general 

ei ' observance 
of the-last Monday evéning of every month, ‘as a month- 
ly concert of prayer for the immediate abolition of slave“ 
ty throughout the world. bith gee) : j 


hb West Chester County Anti-Slavery Society. o 





We saw, a short time since, aca!l in one of our ex- 
change papers, fir 9 meeting of the friends of Anti-Sle- 
very, for the e of forming a county society. The 


meeting was to be held on. the 10th inst. in. the town of 
Mount Pleasant. Will some of our friends be good enough 
to forward to us an account of the meeting? 


we 
Kind equal rule, the government of laws, 
And all-protecting freedom, which alone 
Sustain the name and dignity of man, 
Your sable brethren have not. 








ored man, requires us to be abolitionists. 


& 





ded. the “resolution, and added some 
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ANTI-SLAVERY. 








Right to Interfere. 


«Bat is this a matter with which the whole peo- 
ple of the United States are concerned? What have 
we at the North, who have no slaves, to do with sla- 
very in. the South? Is it of uo concern to us thet this 
principle of evil exists in the nation—is at war with 
the genius and the fundamental doctrines of our in- 
stitations—and .is constantly degrading and beset- 
ting the spirit of the people? Is it nothing that it 
renders us . 

The Christian’s seorn—the heathen’s mirth? 

Are we to restcalm!y, with the brand of infamy 
hissing omour forebeads, in consequence of the con- 
nexion which we have with its bonds of blood!— 
Ought we not at least to wash our hands before the 
world, of any acquiescence in its wrongs and guilt? 
But as men and philanthropists, heve we nothing to 
do in this matter? Why, let me ask, are the chords 
of our hearts so tuned, that the cry of all the injured, 
the wail of the oppressed, and the applications of 
the needy, find a ready response within us, and im- 

] us to their relief? Why do we burn with indig- 
nation at the relation of wrong and outrage?—Why 
do we instinctively fly to the succor of the distressed? 
It is because God has given to man, in these impul- 
ses of his nature, a hold upon his fellow—a shield 
from his rapacity, and a barrier to his wrath. He 
has bound together the human family by these im- 


Of whips and charters, manacles and rights, 
Of slaving blacks, and democratic whites, 
And all the piedald polity that reigns 

In free confusion o'er Columbia’s plains! 

‘To think that man; thou just and gentle God! 
Should stand before thee, with a tyrant’s tod, 
O’er creatures like himself, with souls from thee, 
Yet dare to boast of perfect liberty. 

Away, away—I'd rather hold my neck 

In doubtful tenure from a sultan’s beck, 

In climes where liberty has scarce been nam’d, 
Nor any right, but that of ruling claimed, 

Than thus to live where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves.” 


And now it is sixty years since we declared that 
‘¢all men were created free and equal,” and yet we 
are clinging to slavery and thereby saying all men 
are not created free and equal, and for this the to- 
ries ‘in England are pointing at us the finger of 
scorn, and saying to the Reform party, ‘see the 
fruits of your principles im America; these free 
principles are sanctioning the continuance of slav- 
ery there,”’ and those who cherish the Reformation 
principles are forced to be silent. 

Shali the present state of things continue? Shall 
we, who have proclaimed ourselves the champions 
of liberty, continue a system of slavery, which a 
monarchy has abolished—shall the advocate of lib- 
eral principles in Europe, be pointed to the United 





palpable, though enduring bonds, for the most glori- 
ous and beneficent purposes. In these emotions of, 
our souls are found the strongest bulwarks of human | 
freedom. They are breakwaters built up by the Al- 
mighty in the ocean of human passion. From these 
sympathies flow ferth the purest aspirations of phil- 
anthropy—the noblest efforts of patriotism. Without 
these, the world would be one vast Aceldama—there 
would be no right, except in the might of the con- 
queror—no ear to listen to the cry of the injured, 
and no hand to save the ‘wri‘hing slaves of wrong.’ 
To stifle these emotions, then, is to do violence to the 
‘divinity that stirs within us,’—it is to outrage the 
spirit that gave us our own liberties, and that is our 
surest defence ‘against the approaches of despotism. 
And shall Americans have no feeli:g for the bond- 
men in their own borders? Shall their sympathies 
be squandered upon the oppressed of other climes, 
while millions of their own countrymen bow beneath 
a yoke more galling than that which frets upon the 
neck of the Eastern serf? 


What! shall we send with lavish breath 
Our sympathies across the wave, 

Where manhood on the field of death, 
Strikes for his freedom or a grave? 

Stall prayers go up and hymns be sung 
For Greece, the Moslem fetter spurning, 

And millions hail, with pen and tongue, 
Our light on al! her altars burni:g? 


Shall Belgium feel, and gallant France, 
By Vendome’s pile and Schoenbrun’s wall, 
And Poland, grasping on her lance 
The impulse of our cheering call? 
And shall the stave beneath our eye 
Clank o’er our fields his hateful chain, 
And toss his fetter’d arms on high, 
And groan for freedom’s gift in vain?” 


“Ay, shall it be a concern of ours to cheer the 
Pole in his death-struggle for freedom, and to feed 
the Greek while striking for the renovation of his 
country’s liberties, and yet have nothing to do with 
beating the chain from the thrall of the Santee and 
Potomac? How shall the nations of the old world 
laugh to scorn our hypocrisy, if, while we cheer on 
the oppressed of their soils to victory, we help to 
fasten the manacle on our-own countrymen! How 
should we libel the American name, and bring hiss- 
ing upon American patriotism! As men, as philan- 
thropists, as patriots, and above all as Americans, we 
have something to do with slavery.”—E. D. Bar- 
ber’s Oration. 





From the Friend of Man. 


The Continuance of American Slavery a Hin- 
drance to the Cause of Reform in Europe. 


My attention has, for some time, been directed to 
the influence which the continuance of slavery in 
our Republic has upon the progress of reform in 
Europe.. As I was perusing the April number of 
the Edinburgh Review, a periodical which most of 
your readers may know, is devoted to the cause of 
reform, and which ranks with the very highest 
elass of European literature, I observed an article 
headed “An affectionate expostulation with the 
Christians 1n the United States of America, be- 
cause of the continuance of negro slavery through- 
out many districts of their country. Addressed by 
the Ministers, Deacons, and Members of the Con- 
gregational Church, formed by the Congregation 
assembling in Mill street Chapel, Perth.” If you 
think the following extract from the Review of this 
Expostulation, together with the thoughts it sug- 
gested are adapted to promote the cause which your 
paper so ably and successfully advocates, they are 
at your disposal. 

“The snbject is momentous, it naturally excites 
great interest in this country and in America; and 
we wish to join in these expostulations for this, a- 
mong other reasons, that as our opinion has, upon 


all oceasions, been strongly pronounced in favor of 


the rights, the institutions and the character of our 
transatlantic brethren, so they can never ascribe the 
course which we ate now pursuing, to any of those 
hostile feelings, long prevalent—we fea still prev- 
alent among the illiberal party in this country. On 
the contrary, if we have a wish more anxious than 
another, next to the desire of seeing negro slavery 
abolished, it is that we should-be furnished by the 
Americans themselves with a triumphan‘ answer to 
the invectives now pouring forth against them, by 
the party which hates freedom, and even dreads im- 
provement, and which we may term their adversary 
as wellas ourown. There is nothing from which 
these enemies of popular rights derive more satis- 
faction, than the prospect of the American Govetn- 
ment and nation Josing their favor in the sight of 
the English people, through the unfortunate contin- 
uance of the slave system in the United States.” 


Will the American people say to the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, you have no right to interfere? 
We. trust. not. We hope this kind and affection- 
ate “expostula‘ion” will be received as coming 
from a friend, and that it will have that weight with 
us, which its importance demands. : 

‘The. unjust treatment of the colored man in the 
Uaited States, has, from the first, tended to impede 
the progress of free principles in Europe; the peo- 
ple of England, while they have Seén us loud and 


clamorous for our own Tani. have at the same 
time seen us deprive our ae! of what we ac- 
knowledged to be his ‘‘inali le rights,” and 


while. we -haye been very forward in, calling their 
government, a tyranny, they have b before. us 
in-proclaiming liberty to the captive. The palpable 
inconsistency of the principles of equality..npon 
- men of °76-placed théir right to become; 


independent of the mother country, with slavery, 
prevented many ot men.in Europe from recogniz- 
ing: — “a i . Giead OC eae 
L.C@ucalion, Dot an honest. friend of the -poor 
who had noone to proclaim lis wren 

claims in his work dhskial-Paenaian as pie 
,” “How is'it thatwe hear the loudest yelps for 
nv “among the drivers of negroes?” “Thomas 
M too; ‘an English: tory, after a sourthrough 
America, gives.a desvription of some of cour inal}, 
tutione. The tollowing extract may ill istrate hi 
idea of our consistency: , niet 


“ Who can with patience for a moment.gee 
The medley mass-of pride and misery, ~~” 







{ 





States, as a living examyle of the ill success of these 
principles—will we, instead of decorating the fair 


| form of liberty and holding her up to the admira- 


tion of the world, so coversher with the foul garb 
of slavery that her beauties can not be distinguish- 
ed—will we, in the northern states, for the sake of a 
few pieces of southern gold, stifle discussion; fet- 
ter the press and prostrate the law—will we con- 
tinue to obstruct the progress of reform—will we 
extinguish the fire of liberty which has been kin- 
dled upon our hills and which we hoped would 
soon illume the dark corners of the earth? 


“Great God! and shall we ever rest 
The Christian’s scorn—the heathen’s mirth, 
Content to live the lingering jest, 
And by-word of the mocking earth? 
Shall our own glorious land retain 
That curse which Europe s.orns to hear? 
Shall our own brethren drag the chain 
Which not even Russia’s menials wear?”’ 
AMERICAN, 


From the Aurora. 


Let us not imagine then that if anti-slavery ope- 
rations were to cease, there would be a social calm. 
| No: the moral atmosphere is surcharged with other 
than life-giving ingredients, and these must be ex- 
pelled before a healthful moral condition can be re- 
alized. Let us not then tamper with paltry pallic- 
tives, which tend to prolong, and not to cure; Jet us 
direct our remedies to the source, and not the symp- 
toms of the disease. ‘The advocates of freedom 
would recommend to enlighten the iguorance refer- 
red to, and to change or neutralize the tempers and 
dispositions, and vhis they doubt not would be an 
easy work, They do not think so meanly of their 
race as that they cannot perceive truth when un- 
mixed with error, or that they will not embrace it 
when presented in its simple native beauty disen- 
cumbered of the trammels thrown around it through 
centuries, by impudent sophists and intriguing pol- 
iticians. Itis a truth that ‘all men are created 
equal.”” Another is that all have a right tosay so 
everywhere. A third (and the other two are de- 
duced from it) is that nature, and not “ might, gives 
right.” Does it require mental powers above the 
ordinary grade to comprehend these truths? Does 
it presuppose an unusually high degree of virtue to 
act them out? Who will risk his reputation for san- 
ity, by asserting the affirmative? And may not 
these truths be told? They must be told, end with 
this telling must be told who they are that deny 
them. It is no time to mince words and screen 
characters; itis ume to see and to acknowledge that 
oursis not only a departure from righteous princi- 
ples, but that our practice is at enmity with our 
most boasted professions; and that this enmity is 
greatest where most conformity might be expected 
—even inthe high places of church and state.— 
Time it is to see and to say that to our clergy and 
other religious professors——our legislators and ex- 
ecutors of the law—those to whom we have been 
wont to look as to the conservators of the moral 
health, and noi tothose who lack the intelligence to 
form their own opinions, and the independence to 
act in accordance wijh them when formed, that all 
the wrong which is inflicted or tolerated in our land, 
is chargeable. AMOS GILBERT. 


From Zion’s Herald. 
Influence of Abolitionism on Religion. 


Dr. Fisk gives it as his opinion, that one cause 
of our decrease of members is our agitation of the 
subject of slavery. Similar opinions have been ex- 
pressed by others. By “ our agitation” is meant, | 
suppose, abolitionism. If it were affirmed that an 
opposition to abolitionism has been a curse to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the assertion would 
be supported by too many facts to admit of success- 
ful contradiction. But when it is intimated that an 
opposition to slavery has produced a decrease of 
members, stubborn facts are contradicted. 

The New England and New Hampshire confer- 
ences have been the hotbeds of abolition; aud in 
both these Conferences there has been, during the 
two last years, a net gain, notwithstanding the 
great Western emigration from the New England 
States- There has been in the New England Con- 
ference during the last two yeais, a net gain of 2241 
members! And this too in that part of the country 
where the hottest Anti-Slavery battles have been 
fought. Where presiding elders and preachers have 
lectured on Slavery, attended Anti-Slavery meet- 
ings, and spoken out in tones of thunder from the 
pulpit and through the press against ordained-rob- 
bery, and Christian-manslaughter! Our gain for 
the last two years has been about 6 percent. Had 
the gain in all the pro-slavery Conferences been 
equal to ours, in the room of losing several thou- 
sands, we should have gained about 80,000 mem- 
bers? The net gain in the New Hampshire Con- 
ference has been for the last two years a little less 
than .2 per cent., or about 380 members. The 
Maine Conference has lost 928—the Philadelphia 
Conference 1347—and the Baltimore Conference 
2255! All these Conferences have passed .4nli-abo- 
lition Resolutions, and have strongly opposed the dis- 
cussion of the slave question! This speaks volumes! 
Put Ta1s and rHat together. Dr. Fisk and others 
vs. facts. Anti-abolition, alias, pro-slavery meas- 
ures vs. Revivals! In the station I now occupy, there 
has. a perpetual revival for more than three years 
and not less, probably, than 600 or 800 souls have 
been converted‘to God in those revivals! And yet 
all the preachers Who have been employed 1n this 
station during this Period. have been thorough going 
abviitionists!! ~ Add "t@ this, George Thomson the 
‘anatic and mavy other abolition incendiaries, have 

here frequently, during the last three years, 
and 1500 or more have beew \tothe Anti-slav- 
ery Societies in this place!! This is the way anti- 
slavery'movements destroy revivals! ‘In many oth- 
er parts of our Conference, abolitionism and diseus- 
sion have had nearly as. .tuinous an effect upon the 
cause ot God! — __ } 











confined to abolitionists; but it does appear from 
facts, that to say. the least, abolitionism .is not an 
sou ed flame’? or abolitionists, poor fallen 


backsliders. I think 1t may safely be said, that three- 
fourths of all the revivals within the bounds of this 
Conference, during the last year, were brought 

* ; 








‘Tholding Conferences for two years past—though in 


beeen ie Ti i a aa rea 





abdut apporigti ‘the instrumentality of abolitionists. 
Many of our brethrén, however, who differ from us 
in sentiment, on the great question, have been bless- 
ed. and favored of the Lord; and in this I rejoice. 

There has been a decrease in most of the slave- 


two or three of them, there has been an increase, and 
in_one or two, considerable increase. And yet, take 
the whole of our slaye-holding Conferences togeth- 
er, we number about 2500 less than we did two 
years ago. Pittsburgh, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
Conferences have been among the favored. In UOnei- 
da and Genesee, there has been a large falling off. 
Ont of twenty-two annual Conferences, twelve have 
fewer members now, than they had two years ago! 
These are mostly slave-holding Conferences, and 
suchas have taken decided measures against the abo- 
litionists! I am not aware, however, that the Oneida 
and Genesee Conferences have arranged themselves 
on the side of oppressors, or in other words, against 
immediate emancipation, though they have sustained 
a loss. However true itmay be, that there has been 
an increase in some of the slave-holding Conferen- 
ces, yet it is also true, that the principal part of our 
deficiencs for two years past, has been in those Con- 
ferences, and in such as have violently opposed the 
doctrines and measures of the abolitionists: while 
there has been a gain in both our abolition Conferen- 
ces, and in one of thema large gain. j7~Fuacls are 
stubborn things. 0. SCOTTY. 
Lowell, Nov. 25. 














TESTIMONY OF THE CHURCH. 








Testimony of the Church. 
An Address from Farmington Quarterly Meeling of 
(Orthodox) Friends, to iis members 
ON SLAVERY. 
There are several important testimonies, to which 


the attention of our society has long been directed; 
aud which it has pressed upon the consideration of 





against slavery, which the discipline requires, if we 
are silenton this subject, while many pious peo- 
ple of other religious denominations are using inde- 
fatigable exertions to enlighten public opinion, and 


to terminate this great national evil? And if, by 
our indifference, we discourage those who are thus: 
engaged, or decline to lend them a helping hand, 
shall we not put stumbliag blocks in their way? 

If we are freely partaking of the unrequited labor 
of slaves, are we actively complying with the fol- 
lowing advice: of our late yearly meeting! —*This 
meeting will take an enlarged view of this interest- 
ing subject, is sensible that many of its members 
feel religious scruples in relation to partaking of the 
produce of the unrequited labor of slaves, and de- 
sires that all may be faithful to the requirements of 
duty, in their varied allotments and means of use- 
fulness.” 

_Is it not to be if org that many in our so- 
ciety at the present day, are too much tinctured with 
the doctrine of expediency? What is abstractly 
wrong, can never be made practically right. ‘There 
are certain great fundamental principles, which can- 
not, by any abstract reasoning, be violated with im- 
punity. To plead the cause of the poor and needy, 
to deal our bread to the hungry, to visit the father- 
Jess and widows in their afflictions, to undo the hea- 
vy burden and let the oppressed go free, are standing 
and imperative duties, which require no special rev- 
elation to render obligatory, and which no sophistry 
or supposed expediency can disannul. 

It is not sufficient that the society of which we 
are members, is clear of the sin of actual slavehold- 
ing. If there jvere moral worth, and christian de- 
cision, enough among our predecessors, to bring 
about so great a reform, as totally to expel the abo- 
mination from among us, that influence ought to be 
concentrated, aud brought to bear upon this great and 
erying sin of our land. Our Saviour characterized 
his followers as the ‘salt of the earth,” the light of 
the world,” “a city set on a hill.” If we neglect to 
plead for those who cannot plead for themselves; if 
we close our eyes to the miseries, and our ears to 





the community with an earnestness, in some degree 
worthy of their importance. Among these testimo- 
nieg, that against slavery holds a high rank. More 
than seventy years have elapsed since several 
Friends, who were ornaments to the Christian 
church, labored with great zeal and perseverance to 
convince their fellow members of the sin of slavery. 

Their labors were, in a peculiar manner, blessed, 
by bringing the society to the conviction, that for 
man to institute a claim to property in his fellow- 
man, was an offence in the Divine sight, an invasion 
of the prerogative of Jehovah, and consequently dis- 
qualified him for membership in a Christian church. 
Thus in a short time the whole society was found on 
the side of justice and mercy. ‘I‘hey made the mor- 
ality of the Gospel, which enjoins that, ‘All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so unto them,” their rule of action. They 
suffered no temporai considerations, no motives of 
expediency to divert them from the path of duty. 

It was very honorable to the character of our fore- 
fathers, that, in the conclusion of the society, to rid 
itself of the abomination of slavery, few were the 
instances of those who preferred the gain of oppres- 
sion to the calls of humanity; few were the instan- 
ces of those who suffered themselves to be separated 
from society, rather than relinqu‘sh their unrighteous 
claim on their fellow-man. Nor did the labors of 
our predecessors stop here. Both in this country 
and Great Britain, they were untiring in their exer- 
tions on this important subject. They did not remit 
their efforts till the foreign slave trade was abolished; 
and our brethren in Great Britain ceased not to make 
reiterated appeals to the public, and to the constitu- 
ted authorities of their country, till slavery itself 
was abolished throughout the British Empire. It 
was an event worthy of all ‘heir exertions, together 
with those of other christian denominations, who 
were enlisted with them inthe cause, when on the 
Ist of the 8th month, 1834, the shackles of slavery 
fell from nearly one million of human beings. 

When we take into view the long continuance of 
slavery in the British dominions, and that their sup- 
posed interest was closely connected with it; and 
that at last it was abolished at an immense expense, 
it leads us to set a high estimate on those christian 
efforts, that could, under so many disadvantageous 
circumstances, effect so great a change. 

Christian efforts have also been highly blessed on 
this side of the Atlantic. Twelve states in this 
confederacy are now free; and the consequence of 
this freedom has been unparalleled prosperity. While 
several of the slave states are retrograde in their 
march, the free states are rapidly advancing in al- 
most every thing that constitutes a nation’s wealth. 

But notwithstanding the foreign slave trade has 
been abolished; notwithstanding half the states in 
this union are free, yet slavery has increased and is 
increasing to an alarming degree in our country. 
The number of slaves has increased within the last 
fifty years from six hundred thousand to two and a 
half millions. Thus one sixth of our population are 
held as mere goods and chattels. ‘They are denied 
the rights and privileges of men. In almost all the 
slave states, they are forbidden under the most se- 
vere penalties to read even the inspired volume. 
The marriage contract is not recognised. At any, 
and every moment, the husband is liable to be torn 
from the wife, or the wife from the husband, oz the 
children from their parents. All the tenderest ties of 
nature and of kindred are daily sundered by the 
ruthless hand of slavery. Several of the northern 
slave states derive a principal part of their profit 
from the sale ard transportation of slaves to more 
southern regions. More than one hundred thousand 
are annually transported from Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, to the cotton, sugar and rice 
plantations of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, where the rigors of slavery are so cruel 
as greatly to abridge the period of hamanolife. 

Slavery is not only increasing in our country bat 
it is extending its baneful influence to almost every 
class in society. In years past, we were induced to 
hope that slaveholders were desirous to embrace a 
suitable juncture to abolish it; but we are brought to 
the conclusion from the positive declarations of the 
leading slaveholders at the south, that the determi- 
nation of many of them now is, to perpetuate the 
system. And on what grounds is it defended? On 
the grounds of policy, necessity, expediency and 
CHRISTIANITY; yes even the sacred sanctions of our 
Holy Religion, are summoned to the defence of a 
traffic in human flesh. We have, in this christian 
land, the shocking spectacle exhibited to us of pro- 
fessed ministers of the gospel selling the members 
of their own religious denominations into intermina- 
bie bondage. And notwithstanding these northern 
states have declared their abhorrence of slavery, by 
abolishing it years since, yet its paralyzing influ- 
ence has so insinuated itself among us, that many 
who assume a respectable stand in the community, 
come out openly in its,defence. 

{n view of this alarming increase of slavery in 
our beloved country, have the exertions of our socie- 
ty for its abolition been as great, and unremitted, as 
the nature of the case demands? Are we exerting 
that moral influence in the righteous cause of eman- 
cipation; ‘whieh was ‘acquired by the faithfulness of 
our worthy.predecessors? Are we taking that high 
and decided stand on the “‘uneremprising righteous- 
ness of the law of Christ,’’ which should character- 
ize his fCHowerst ' Are we making those urgent and 
frequent.appeals to the rulers of our country in the 
cause of suffering humanity, which the exigencies 
of the case require?" Or are wenét rather manifest 
ing a degree of apathy, that could not be looked for 
fiom. the successors of such men as John Woolman, 
and Anthony Benezet, and those worthy coadjutors 


It is ‘not ‘pretendéd ‘that revivals of religion ‘are lof Thomas Clarkson and Wm. Wilberforce?’. For 


twenty years did that eminent. philanthropist, Tho- 
mas Clarkson, labor for the abolition of the slave 
trade, and the exertions of Friends in Great Britian 
at that period, were such, as to lead him to say, 
“that the whole society were with him in this great 
work.” ‘Are’ we bearing that faithful testimony 





he lamentations and wailings and woes of millions 
of our fellow men, shall we haye aclaim to this 
exalted character? If our candle be lit by the light 
of Christ, we are solemnly warned not to ‘put it un- 
der a bushel.” 
The profession of Christianity lays us under ma- 
ny and important obligations. A mere theoretical 
\belief in Christ is of no avail. Living faith calls 
for the exercise of active virtues. The practical 
christian does not merely “look on his own things, 
but on the things of others;” and considers all man- 
kind, in one sense, as his brethren, and himself un- 
der solemn obligations to use all the means in his 
power, to ameliorate the condition of his tellow-men, 
of every color, and of every condition in life. It 














We cut the’ following obituary notice of a colored 
man, from one of the Jamaica papers, we forget 
which, but it. was not the *“* Watchman,”.and of 
course must have.been edited by a white man: 

“With. regret we announce the death of Price 
Watkis, Esq., barrister at law, and a Representa- 
tative in Assembly for this city and parish. He 


between Main and Walnut, 





There is a colored:man ‘named: George: Washing- 
ton Jefferson, residing ina most Gooiiees aE 
near Brighton, England. His income, from invest- 
ments in the national funds alone, is over £10,000 
($50,000) per annum. Besides this he has £20 P 
000 in Bank of Englaud stock, and is also a parte 
ney in an extensive country bank. Jefferson took a 
Conspicuous part in the Haytian revolution of 1797 
and went to England in 1804, when Jaques I. Em. 
peror of Hayti, ascended the throne. He was then 
a great stickler for democracy, and hence assumed 
the name he goes by. “It is supposed he had consid. 
erable property when he went to London. 
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To Country Merchants, 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE, 


“TRUMAN & SMITH, 


Publishers Booksellers and Stationers, No. 150, Main 
street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati, have 
a constant supply of BOOKS in every department of 
Literature and Science, at reduced prices, 


Country Merchant’s, and all others wantin BOO 
and STATIONERY. at Wholesale or Retail, pao invited 
to call, before purchasing elsewhere, 





£CHOOL BOOKS, in every variety and quantity, at 
eastern prices. 


BIBLES of different kinds, from large quarto, to thir. 
ty-two mo.. plain, and elegant. All the Biblical Commen- 
a in common use, also a common variety of Hymn 

ooks, 


Miscellaneous works, consisting of Travels, Histories 
Biographies, Memoirs, &c. , 

New publications on every subject of interest, 
received immediately after publication. 

Blank books, Slates, Slate Pencils Copy Books, Let- 
ter Writing and Printing Paper,; Writing Ink, Wosers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of Stationary. 


BOOK BINDERS STOCK, consisting of Leathers, 
Boards, Gold Leaf, and all other Binding materials. 


tegularly 





JUST RECEIVED and for sale at the Depository of 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, corner of Fifth and Plum 
streets, Cincinnati. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
: Single cupy, 
Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. 
Jay, Prof. Bush and Gerrit Smith—Con- 
taining Clarkson’s History of the abolition 


4 % 4 of the Slave Trade. 0 75 
eaheebe 4 nat Shomer) of Dah Moai aud the! Fectures of George Thompson, with a full re- . 
ee could view sallering without compas-| port of his discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 50 
sion, and without relief; but the kind and active offi- Channing on Slaver 
ces of the good Samaritan, that gained the approba-| 4 new edition of on. Childs’ appeal, revised all 
tion of Him, to whom all the actions, and all the mo- by the author, at the reduced price of 374 
tives of men are known. : ‘ . | The Fountain, a small pocket manual con- 

W e have the most solemn warnings laid down In| taining a text for each day in the year, with 
Scripture, to guard us against the sin of omission.} an apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 18j 
When a plain and positive duty is enjoined, no ex-| Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, orna- 
canes Sin we can frame can shield us from respon-| mented with a beautifui copperplate likeness. 374 
sibility. Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound 

Although we are sensible that good works of] with an hie making 174 cae : 31} 
themselves, will not commend us to to God; yet itis} An Inquiry into the character and tendency 
assuredly a Scripture doctrine, that works of mercy} of the American Colonization and Anti- 
flow from a living faith in Christ. To those who| Slavery Societies, by the Hon. Wm. Jay, 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick,and| 3d edition. 38 
show acts of hospitality to the stranger, the gracious| A Sketch of the laws relating to slavery in the 
invitation 1s given, ‘Come ye blessed of my father.’”?|__ United States, by G. W. Stroud. 624 
But to those who withhold these tokens of love to} Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a native Afri- 

Ged, by a want of love to their fellow men, the so-| can and a slave. 25 
lemn warning is given, *‘Depart from me.” “For [| The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston, 

was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; I was| Author of an Appeal in favor of that class 

thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger,|__ of Americans called Africans, 1 00 
and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; Bourne s Picture of slavery in the U. 8. 50 
sick and in prison, and ye visited me not.’”»—*Inas- | Phelps’ Lectures on slavery. 50 
much as ye did it not io one of the least of these, | Rankin’ Letters on slavery in the U. 8, 35 
my brethren, ye did it not to me.” A small collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns, 06 

Signed on behalf of Farmington Quarterly Meet-| Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce by Thomas 

ing of Friends, held 11th month 9, 1836. 8 Price. ; 25 

By LINDLEY M. MOORE, 2 (y,,, pirit of Humanity. 50 
ABIGAIL L. MOORE, "$@erM | eht and Wrong’ Bose, S 
, , 
Godwin on Slave 

The express mail of Saturday night, from the] Paulding « oo . 
South, brought us all the missing slips from Savan-| Enemies of the Constitution discovered 56 
nah, Charleston and New Orleans. ‘The dates from | Songs of the free 50 
New Orleans are to the 10th. Poetical works of Elizabeth Margaret Chandler 62 

The Bulletin, of that date, states, that it is in- 
formed from high authority, that the Texan govern- : nancy taney =a wertendeed 
ment intends entering a formal complaint before the| Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Con- 

Cabinet at Washington, against the practice pursued| Yention held at Utica, Oct 21, and the first 

by American citizens of introducing into their terti-| ™°c4ns of the N. Y. State A. 8. Soc. held 

tory, in vessels belonging to the United States, ne-| , of Pee SS ay Sone . _ 

groes coming from other quarters than this Union, small tract of 16 pages containing and “~ 

and further, that their minister at Washington will| ‘ct from one of Rev. C. G. Finney’s Lec- 

be instructed to ask of our government that a vessel a on Revival, sine an cutest of 2: leb- 

be ordered to cruise along their coast, to prevent such pelican James G. Birney, Eeq of Ken- 

introduction of unlawful slaves, and also that a small eee : 1 be Shaner. in this city; all rela- 

force be stationed at the mouth of the Nabine, to bom ow por i y ing in releance to 8 00 

guard against their being landed on the coast of the Scientia’ eens sort ith ni 

United States, and immediately transferred to the engravings y og apc con phan han aon 

Texan territory.. Adjacent to the mouth of the Sa- ir. . eet 10 00 

bine are numerous inlets and coves, where small | Second Annual Report of the American An- 

vessels may easily be concealed, and from these ti-Slavery Society. ~ 13 0 

points, at present very remote from any settlement] Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 

or garrison, it is easy, without the fear of detection,| vention. 8 00 

to transport slaves across the Sabine, and thereby | The Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave- 

escape the laws ot both countries, inasmuch as the}  ‘T'rade and of slavery illustrated in a Ser- 

Constitution of Texas admits of theimporiation ef] mon, by Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 5 00 

negroes from the United States, while it prohibits it} The West India Question by C. Stuart. 8 00 

from every other country. The Congress of Texas} Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, 

will also pass a law, prohibiting the introduction of| by American Churches. 3 00 

any but slaves born in the United States. —Baltimore| First Annual Report N. Ki. A. 8. Soc. 8 00 

Chron. Debate on Modern Abolitionism in the Gen. 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

Revolutionary Anecdote. church, rar 12 50 

The following characteristic anecdote ef John| Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2 & 3 18 75 
Langdon is given in Chastellux’s Travels, an edi-| First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 8 00 
tion of which was recently published in New York, | Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery 

At the time of Burgoyne’s descent into the state of} _ Convention. 12 50 
New York from Canada, Mr. Langdon was a mem-| First Annual Report of the New York Young 
ber of the council or Senate of New Hampshire.—_|___Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, 6 00 
Going to the council chamber, he perceived the| Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas. 
members about to discuss some affairs of little con-| _ Marion. +% 
sequence, and addressed them as follows: Juvenile Peoms. __ : = 

“ Gentlemen, you may talk as long as you please;| Anti-Slavery Catechism by Mrs. Childs. __ 
but I know that the enemy are on our frontiers, and| Natative of Amos Dresser. vend 
1am going to mount my horse, to combat with my | Address to the Bags! mat of Kentueky, by 00 
fellow-citizens.” The greatest part of the mem-| . + ee nae the Synod of Kentucky. z 

the 8 ; Substance of ‘Thompson’s Lectare. 5 00 
bers followed him and joined Gen. Gates at Sarato- Scimantiode: ati Giadanh a 6 25 
go. Ashe was marching day and night, reposing Hesisule bei oo 3 00 
himself only in the woods, a negro servant, who] 41) Statement. 10 00 
attended him said, ** Master, you are hurting your-) p,Juctions of Mrs. Maria Stewart. 6 00 
self; but no matter, you are going to fight for liber-| 4 ress to the churches, by John Rankin 3 00 
ty—I should suffer patiently also, if 1 had liberty to| 4 aq egy be Be pr "A 

y : ress to the Females of Ohio, by James A. 

defend.” ‘Don’t let that stop you,” replied Col.| home. 4 00 
Langdon, “ from this moment you are free.” The! Channing's Letter to James G. Birney 
negro followed him and behaved with courage, and 
has never quitted him. carer a 75 

Can that heart be human ae fs hold an eateraren Portrait. - a 
immortal ‘bei q ! how is| Slave Market. 
liberty, being in bondage h sweet is ‘Anti-Slavery Letter Paper, Cards, Medals &c. 
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—— THE. AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 


ALMANAC for 1837, at $4.00 per 
hundred—50 cents a doz., 6 cents single. 
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, A KELLOGG, 
FURNITURE AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth street, 
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died at Shrewsbury, (Efigland,) of the 12th ultimo, 
which melancholy ‘event has deprived the Jamaica 
Bar of one ofits brightest ornaments, and the Le- 
gislature “of ‘a valuable member. Mr. Watkis’s 


ANTLSLAVERY “OFFICE OF ‘PHILADELPH!, 
223 Arch street, between 6th 


and ‘7th streets. 
B. 8S. JONES, Agent. 
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professional talents were much ui Rights. 


‘Woe unito him that ‘useth his neighbor's servicé with- 





- .C, DONALDSON, & CO. 
IMPORTERS and dealers in HARDWARE ed 


out wages, and giveth him not for his work. Jeremiah) CUTLERY, in all its varieties, No, 18, Main st 
: Cincinnati. 
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